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atives, to tender, in the form of a legislative vote, | 
ihe sympathies of the American people to the | 
tugging Greeks. But now, it seems, we are to 

sand by and behold unmoved the attempt of the | 
head of a government to extend the liberties of his | 
people despite of the opposition of neighboring 
jespots, Who fear, in the aa of Italian reform, 
that their thrones may be endangered. We are 
told that we have no commerce on the Tiber, and 
that we Must On no account expend nine thousand 
jollars in order to aid the course of freedom 
throughout the world! Sir, I hope we shall; and 
| hope further, that there will be spirit enough 
within the walls of this Capitol to tender the con- 
eratulations of Congress, in the name of the peo- 
ple, to their triumphant brethren in France, before 
we adjourn. That is what I hope. We know 
what is going on in the world, and we cannot avoid 
taking sides, at all events by sympathy and by all 
the moral influences that we can bring to bear. 
We cannot avoid taking sides with the people of 


Europe without betraying the great cause of hu- || cent interesting political events,”? in progress in 


man liberty. 

We live inan age of the world when great truths 
are established too glaring for any man to say, 
“] look but see not!’’ 


FRIDAY, MARCH 24, 1848. 


butes to me, and I think it is equally certain that 
no such thing can be deduced from what I did say. 


| Certainly I never objected to the establishment of 


this mission because the sovereign of Rome is a 
member of a particular church. Such an expres- 
sion never fell from me; and I am certain that I 
never conceived such an idea. Without profess- 
ing to have any superior information on the sub- 
ject, I was certainly aware that the sovereigns of 
all the countries of Europe with whom we have 
diplomatic relations, are members of particular 
churches, or religious communities. However, I 
will endeavor to re-state my objection, and make 
it so clear that the ground which I take cannot be 
possibly confounded by anybody with the error of 
objecting to a mission toa foreign Government be- 
cause its head is the member ofa church. 

This mission must be recommended to us by 


| some considerations either of interest to ourselves, 


/or the general welfare of society. It 


is recom- 


| mended by the President on the ground of “ re- 


One great truth has been | 


established within the last forty days; and I pro- | 


nounce it one of the most important truths which 
jas been politically established since the found- 


ation of society, and it is this: that armed men | 


no longer afford a guarantee to despotism. Stand- 


ing armies can no longer be relied on to sustain || 


thrones, but, on the contrary, mix and mingle 
with the oppressed multitude, and are the first to 
reduce those thrones to ashes. 
truth ofthe age. It has just been established in 
France—established in the presence of a hundred 


thousand bayonets in the pay of the crown! That, | 


sir, is worth more than all the discoveries with re- 
gard to steam and electricity that have been made, 
no matter how much bragging there may have 
been about the use of these elements. There are 
but two powers in the government of man now in 
operation—force and public opinion. Force has 
failed in the heart of Europe, and the governments 
there must forever rest upon opinion, and that 
opinion founded upon the enlightened reason of 
the people. 

Iam driven by the nature of the discussion far 
from my purpose when [ rose. 
think the events in Europe at this hour, which, in 


That is the great | 


connection with the acts of the head of the Papal | 
States, are, by an involuntary association of ideas, | 


brought up in connection with this measure. 


impossible to speak of the recent interesting events | 


in Italy without reference to the regeneration of 
France. I shall vote, sir, for the establishment of 
a mission of the highest grade to the Papal States. 
Mr. BADGER. The observations of the hon- 
orable Senator from Ohio make it necessary that I 
should occupy the attention of the Senate fora few 
moments. I do not propose to follow him in the 
wide field into which he has entered, nor to ques- 
lion any of his gigantic conceptions with regard to 
recent events in France; butto come back simply 
to the consideration of the question before the 
Senate. The Senator from Ohio stated that some 
one had objected to the establishment of this mis- 
sion to Rome, because the sovereign of that coun- 


try was a member of a particular church, and as | 
in answer to a question put by-my colleague, || 


whether the reference was to any remarks made 


by him, tht Senator from Ohio answered in the | 
hegative, it occurred as possible, that the honora- | 
ble Senator might have referred to something 


Which fell from me the other day. 

Mr. ALLEN. I may state that I had direct and 
exclusive reference to the remarks of the Senator 
from North Carolina, and his argument, which 


Was, that the Protestant people of the United States | 


would mark this transaction. 
Mr. BADGER. I understand, then, the Sena- 


tor has just now attributed to me the remark that | 


I had objected to the establishment of this mission 


because the head of that Government is a member | 


of a particular church. It is very certain that I 


Italy, under the direction of the present Pope; and, 
secondly, on the ground of exercising a due over- 
sight over our commercial interests in that part of 
the world. Now, with regard to the latter, it 
seems to be conceded, as I understand, by every 
gentleman in the Senate, who has taken part in 
this discussion, that we have no commercial inter- 
ests with the Papal States that require this mis- 
sion; that as these interests are small and incon- 
siderable, and have ebeen sufficiently provided for 
by the three American consuls in the Papal States, 


| so they may safely be left to the same superintend- 


| should institute this mission to Rome. 


But [cannot but |! 


ence in future. The honorabie Senator looks down 
with scorn at the idea of troubling ourselves with 
any such sublunary matters as commercial interest; 
and, soaring entirely above any of those earthly 
regions which we occupy, has gone on a transcend- 
ental excursion in pursuit of reasons why we 
Now, the 
President of the United States, in his message, has 
made the commercial interests of the country one 
of the grounds on which he thinks this mission 
ought to be established. Being myself rather a 
plain man, and not at all given to transcendental 
views of any kind, I cannot forbear thinking that 
an American Senate may be more properly engaged 
in considering if the commercial interests of this 
country require the institution of this mission. 


| The general impression seems to be that they do 


Itis | 


not require it. On what other ground is it asked 


that now, at this particular time, this mission shall | 


be established, and either a minister or a chargé 
sent to the Papal States? ‘* The recent political 


| events in Rome,” which the honorable Senator 





from Ohio has spoken of as if there had been some 
real change in the political condition of the people 
of Rome—as if Pope Pius the Ninth had adopted 
some measures by which absolute power should 
be mitigated, and some degree of popular rights 
established. The Senator speaks of the Pope as 


if he were engaged in an effort to establish civil | 


and religious liberty. He speaks of the sympathy 
which every American heart should feel for all 
such movements in every partof the world. Well, 


_then, when such a movement does take place, I 


hope I shall have a reasonable and just degree of 
sympathy for it; but I must have some little evi- 
dence of its existence before that sympathy can be 
awakened. Now, I ask the honorable Senator 
from Ohio, who is no doubt familiar with all these 


events in Rome, what step the Pope has taken to- 


wards the establishment either of religious or civil 


freedom? Has he granted to the people of his || 


States a legislative chamber? Has he given them 
any participation in the privileges of government? 
Has he permitted freedom of speech and of the 
press? Has he abolished the censorship? Has 


he granted universal religious toleration? Has he | 


abridged any portion of the power which he re- 
ceived from his predecessors? Has he interposed 
a single barrier in any form to the exercise of that 
absolute control over his subjects which he has 
received from his predecessors and which he means 
to hand down to those who are to succeed him? 


said no such thing as the Senator just now attri- | Not at all. He has made some municipal reforms. 
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He has shown himself to be a kind and good 
master to his subjects; but not only has he done 
nothing by which their condition as the subjects 
of an absolute sovereign may be mitigated, but he 
has expressly disavowed the intention of making 
any such change. But, says the Senator from 
Ohio, we are to send out this mission for the pur- 
pose of tendering our congratulations to the people 
of the Papal States upon the advancement that they 
have made in the establishment of their liberties 
under the patronage of their sovereign Ponuil. Do 
they assemble in conventions? Do they meet in 
legislative bodies? Have they any representation 
whatever by which they are recognized as a power 
in the State, and to which these congratulations 
can be tendered? Not at all. They are kindly, 
beneficently governed, and as far as their personal 
welfare is concerned, they are wisely governed by 
the sovereign Pontiff. Butitseems to me thatthe 
Senator forgets the nature of that sovereignty. It 
is as the first Bishop of the Church that the Pope 
possesses any temporal power. ‘The Government 
is, as has been very well expressed by Malte 
Brun— 

“ An elective monarchy, having for its domain the earth, 
on which it only occupies a point; and for its empire, the 


| heavens, from which it looks at kings as its inferiers.”’ 


When the Pope dies, how is his successor ap- 
pointed? The succession is not by hereditary de- 
scent; there is no election by the people; the choice 
is made by the sacred college of Cardinals. 

Mr. WEBSTER, (in his seat.) From one of 
their own number. 

Mr. BADGER. Yes; and that college consists, 
I believe, of seventy members—bishops, priests, 
deacons. They meet and select one of their 
body as the successor of the late Ponuif, and he 
derives all his power from that body. They choose 
the Pope. He is elected by a body of priests, and 
succeeds to an absolute power over the people of 
the Papal States. It is, therefore, an absolute, un- 
broken, and unmitigated despotism. In usinyr that 
term, [ mean no reproach to the present Pontiff, 
who is, as I sincerely believe, greatly in advance 
of a large proportion of the distinguished person- 
ages who have occupied the Papal chair. But the 


| government is, of necessity, a despotism; although 


1a known law. 


it by no means follows, that the individual who 
exercises the power may be, in his heart, a despot. 
Yet, the present Pope has made no approximation 
to freedom, in the American sense of the term. 
W hat do we understand by freedom? Not merely 
the protection extended by a kind and beneficent 
ruler. It is, to be subjected to the government of 
It is, to have guarantees that our 
rights shall not be invaded; and amongst these 
rights, is the exercise of the elective franchise by 
the body of the people. It is, to enjoy a share in 
legislation, which is null and void, without the 
assent of our people. Now it is impossible, in my 
view of it, that the Pope can establish such a sys- 
tem of free government in hisdominions. We all 
know that it is one of the claims put forth by the 
sovereign Pontiff, that he was constitued “ prince 
over all nations and kingdoms’’—‘* he plucks up, 
pulls down, destroys, plants, and builds”? at his 


| sovereign pleasure—exercising, in short, all those 


powers claimed by Pope Pius the Fifth, in his 
famous Bull of Excommunication. We know that 
the church, of which the Pope is the head, never 
changes. Other things may change, but the Cath- 
olic church changes not. What was once claimed 
by her, is ever claimed by her. It is true, in the 
progress of civilization,in modern times, the power 
to exercise the claimed authority over the nations 


/ and kingdoms of the earth has fallen into disuse, 


because it can be no longer carried into execution, 
and because, perhaps, there is no disposition to 
carry it out. But this power is still claimed. It 
is impossible, then, according to this view of the 
Papal authority and government, that the Pope 
could divide the authority with the people of his 
States, which has been annexed to his spiritual 


| kingdom, in order to give it external dignity and 
\| respectability. 


| 
i 
it 


It seems to me, that when this matter comes to 
be carefully considered, it must be regarded as 
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simply a mission from this country to the first 
bishop of the world; because it is only as an 
ecclesiastic that the sovereign Pontiff exercises 
temporal authority. The point of my objection 
is, that this is a mission—not as the Senator from 


Ohio supposes, toa member of a particular church; 
but that it is sending a mission toa spiritual sover- 
eign, who is the head of the Catholic church. 
And I said, and now repeat, that the Protestant 
communities of this country will regard that step 
asa great departure from the principles which have 
regulated our intercourse with other nations. l 
do not object to the mission because the person 
to whom it is to be sent 18 a member of a particu- 
lar church, or because he happens to be the head 
of the Catholic church. 1 ole ct to it because he 
is a spiritual potentate, and there are no interests 
of the United States in his dominions which re- 
quire the presence of a diplomatic agent of this 
country. [tis on this ground that I object to the 
establishment of this mission, and on that ground I 
would object to adiplomatic mission to the bishop 
of any church. 

[ agree in what was said by my friend from In- 
diana, that if it be our object to te stify our respect 
for free institutions and re putlic in government in 
the Old World, by the establishment of a mission, 
we had much better send a minister to the Swiss 
Confederation. But Tf think my friend micht have 
There is one re public, to which 
the sending of a mission could not be interpre ted 


gone still further. 


as evineing anything else than a sincere desire to 
pay homace and respect to a republican govern- 
ment. There is the little republic of San Marino, 
with its thirty square miles of territory, and seven 
thousand inhabitants, which has existed as a re- 
public for fourteen centuries, [tis the oldest sister 
that we have in the world. She was a republic 
for ten centuries before this continent was discov- 
ered; and if we are disposed to go out of our way, 
and send missions merely for the purpose of ex- 
pressing our sympathy with the republican insti- 
tutions of mankind, here 1s a case for its unexcep- 
tionable exercise. Such a mission could not be 
rerarded in any other light than as manifesting 
before the world our reverence for this small but 
ancient republic, 

But I understood the other day, if I correctly 


followed the remarks of the honorable Senator | 


from Missouri, that he was disposed to establish 
this mission in consequence of the grand associa- 
tions connected with Rome. I 
appreciate the classic feelings of the honorable 


Senator—I trust Lam not altogether indifferent to | 
such considerations—but I cannot see how they | 
would justify us in sending a mission for the pur- | 


pose of testifying our respect to the departed great- 
ness Sf ancient Rome. 


money necessary for the establishment of sucha 


mission had much better be appropriated to send- | 
ing to Rome and defraying the expenses of some 
of our young men of genius, as usual without | 
means, who might be employed in studying the | 
works of ancient art, and return to their own coun- | 
a accomplished painters and sculptors, able to 
orn thetr native land with works which mizht | 


AY 
exercise the most important influences in educating 
and improving the public taste. But I also under- 
stood that Senator to suggest, that he would be in 


favor of making this ultimately a mission for the | 


whole of the Italian States. When that proposi- 


tion comes before us, it may be worthy of consid- | 
At present, however, I do not think that 


eration. 
any necessity exists for the establishment of this 


mission. Other gentlemen think differently, and | 
will, of course, govern themselves by their own | 


judgment. 
Mr. FOOTE then addressed the Senate in favor 


4 > 2 ie 4 > © YT Pe P , e ! 
of the mission to Rome,ina speech, of which a full 


report will be given in the Appendix. 


The question was then taken on the amendment 
by yeas and nays, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, 
Dickinson, Dix, Douglas, Downs, 
of Georgia, and Moor—13. 

NAY S-—Messrs. Atchison, Atherton, Badger, Baldwin- 
Bell, Berrien, Bradbury, Butier, Calhoun, Clayton, Critten 
den, Davis of Massachusetts, Davis of : 
Greene, Hale, Hannegan, Hunter, 
Lewis, Mangum, Mason, Niles, 
wood, Upham, and Westcott—2s. 


Bagby, Benton, Cass, 
Felch, Foote, Johuson 


Mississippi, Dayton, 
Johnson of Louisiana 
P! ines | ONS ’ ’ 
helps, ‘Turney, Under- 


The amendment was therefore rejected; and, 
after some further progress had been made in 
amending the bill— 

The Senate, on motion, adjourned. 


_THE € 


trust that I can | 


{ would suvgest that the | 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tvespay, March 21, 1848. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
Mr. CLINGMAN rose, he said, to make a priv- 


ilered motion. He moved to reconsider the vote 
of yesterday, by which the House had instructed 
the Committee on Printing, to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of printing an extra number of the Presi- 
dent’s message and the correspondence of General 
Scott with the Department of War, which accom- 
panied it. 

He wished to make a brief explanation of his 


reasons for such a motion, and to justify his pre- | 


diction of yesterday, when he expressed his ap- 
prehension that this correspondence would not be 


full. 


the character of this correspondence, for if it were 


not full, he did not want any extra copies of it. He | 


had looked over that correspondence briefly since 
it has been placed in the one of the printer, 
and he was sorry to say that his worst fears were 
realized. He found that it was not a full state- 
ment of the correspondence. He found not only 


that some important letters were omitted alto- | 


cether, but that of some letters extracts were given 
from the middle; of others, they were furnished 
with the end, and in some cases they had the be- 
seinning and the end, but no middle. He had no 
doubt that those gendemen who furnished this cor- 


respondence exercised the discretion given to thera |) 
very honestly under the resolution of this House || 
Perhaps the resolution justi- | 
fied them in keeping back the documents entire, |, 


which called for it. 


for no doubt those gentlemen honestly thought that 
by sustaining the persons now in power, they were 
doing that which was important to the welfare of 
this country. Anything which had the tendency 
to lower the present Administration in the public 
estimation, or to overthrow it, they doubtless hon- 
estly thought was detrimental to the public inter- 


est. That he would not pretend to dispute. But 


he wished to call the attention of the House to this || 


correspondence, and to show that it was too im- 
perfect to be sent to the country. There was noth- 
ing in this whole correspondence that he deemed 
injurious to General Scott; on the contrary, he had 
no doubt it would elevate General Scott, and place 
him on that favorable ground on which he ought 
to stand, and on which he would stand when the 
whole facts were known. 


But, before he remarked on this point of the || lish : : 
|| obliged him to undertake that movement, but failed 


subject, and proceeded to call the attention of the 
House to one or two important documents, he 
wished to say that he had been brought to the con- 
clusion at which he had arrived, respecting the 
management of this war, from a perusal of these 
documents—his conclusion was, that the war had 
been negligently managed by the Administration, 
and that all the merit of it was due to our generals. 

Mr. HOUSTON, of Alabama, rose to a ques- 
tion of order. He desired to know whether the 
Speaker considered it in order to indulge in acourse 
of irrelevant debate on a motion to reconsider; and 
he supposed the gentleman from North Carolina 
would admit that his course of remark was irrele- 
vant. 

Mr. CLINGMAN said he was speaking on the 
matters embraced in this correspondence and the 
despatches which had passed between the depart- 
ment and our generals; and this he supposed was 
in order. 

Mr. HOUSTON, of Alabama, said the gentle- 
man was discussing the manner in which the 
President and the Secretary of War had managed 
the war with Mexico. If, however, the whole 
question was to be thrown open—if both sides 
were to be heard—if the Speaker deemed it in order, 
on a motion to reconsider a vote ordering the print- 
ing of a certain number of copies of a certain docu- 
ment, to go into a general debate, let it be so. 

The SPEAKER replied, that these motions to 
print and to reconsider opened the general question 
embraced in the documents to be printed, but the 
gentleman from North Carolina must confine him- 
self to that question. 

Mr. CLINGMAN said he would confine him- 
self to this correspondence. Well, then, they had 
here a acreupeaiinda. in compliance with a call 
of this House, which purported to give the whole 
of General Scott’s despatches as wel! as the cor- 
respondence of General Taylor. He was not about 
to discuss the origin of this war—the House had 
decided that it was unconstitutionally and unne- 
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Since that time he had ascertained what was | 


___ March 21, 


| cessarily begun—but he intended to advert to fa 
shown by this correspondence, which, to his mind, 
made it appear that this Administration had been 
guilty of gross negligence in not furnishing our 5 - 
_ cers with what it had undertaken to furnish: ayq 
| he intended to comment on the manner jn he ; 
| General Taylor had been left in Mexico, He 
| knew not that the country fully understood 4) . 
| matter, and he should therefore make some obser 
| vations on the extraordinary course which jhe 
| department had pursued. , 
| He would here remark, that this correspond. 
| ence, as furnished by the President, which urs 
ported to be the correspondence and despatches of 
General Scott, did not contain one important docy- 
| ment, in which was embraced the whole plan of 
the campaign which General Scott went to Mex. 
| ico to execute. That was omitted, and for wh: 
reason? He would here say that, while the Ad. 
ministration had pursued its miserable, contemy)- 
ble system in the prosecution of this war, wha: 
/had been well done had been done by our og}. 


|, cers and the army under their command, aid tle 


| Administration, while apparently undertaking to 
furnish all the correspondence of General Scot, 
knew well that it was important not to send jy 
General Scott’s plan of the campaign. He did pot 
| intend to go into an examination and discussion of 
|| these despatches at this time; but this he would 
| say, that if General Scott’s plan had been carried 
out, we should long since have seen an end of this 
war. The Administration had this plan in June or 
July, and if it had been carried out, we might have 
had a termination of this war twelve months sooner 
|| than we now have. But the Administration did 
| not think proper to adopt and to adhere to Gen- 
eral Scott’s plan; and yet, on looking over Gen- 
eral Scott’s correspondence recently, he did not 
' find a single suggestion in it that had not been 
| verified by facts. It not only had turned out as 
| he told them, that if volunteers were sent out they 
| would die there—as they did, deprived of tents to 
shelter them, as well as of other necessaries of life— 
but that no onward movement could be made for 
| want of horses and the means of transportation, 
It was only the other day that he heard a gentle- 
man in the other wing of this Capitol denouncing 
General Taylor, for advancing on Monterey, with 
| from six to eight thousand men, when he had 
twenty thousand men in the valley of the Rio 
| Grande. Now, if the correspondence were all pu)- 
lished, it would be seen that the Administration 





to furnish him with horses or wagons for the trans- 
portation of his troops. If General Taylor had 
been furnished with proper means, he would have 
| captured the enemy at Monterey, without the heavy 
| loss he sustained, and thus have escaped the vote 
| of censure of this House at its last session; and 
the despatches would show that through that entire 
campaign General Taylor was crippled in_conse- 
quence of the War Department not having furnish- 
ed him with the means of accomplishing all he de- 
sired. But the War Department, seeing that the 
contest had been so conducted by General Taylor, 
with the inefficient means at his disposal, as though 
resulting in a series of brilliant victories, to give 
no hope of an early peace, thought proper again to 
au General Scott, who was then in this city, 
and at length to take his counsel as to future oper- 
ations. General Scott accordingly elaborated a 
plan of campaign, which the Administration has 
| not thought proper to give to the public. In that 
| plan General Scott foresaw all the contingencies 


which would arise. 


He wished to go to Vera Cruz with 14,000 men, 
and he expected to capture it in a certain time. 








He then intended to march forward to Jalapa, and 
10,000 additional troops were to be furnished him 
for that purpose. General Scott preferred regu- 
lars for his expedition, which he was compelled to 
_ take from General Taylor; but, after that measure 
/had been decided upon, the Administration had 
/ample time to reinforce General Taylor, as they 
| promised to do, by raising his command to 10,000 
men long before the battle of Buena Vista. It 
came, then, witha bad grace from the Administra- 
tion, or its organs and friends, to censure General 
| Scott and General Taylor, when they had failed to 
do that which they had promised to enable those 
Generals to carry on their operations. 
But after General Scott had gone to Vera Cruz, 
and succeeded in capturing that city, what was the 
next step of this Administration? It was an at 
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— 
tempt to supersede him by a Lieutenant General. 
The Administration was willing to let General 
s-ott go forward against Vera Cruz; and many 
covarded it as a desperate undertaking, many deem- 
»j it impracticable to capture Vera Cruz. The 
ventieman the Administration selected to be the 
Lieutenant General so regarded it; General Tay- 
ior, too, Spoke doubtingly of it, and said that the 
atiempt ought not to be made with less than 25,000 
men. But the Administration were willing that 
General Scott should go there, that he might take 
the responsibility of the expedition in case of a 
failure, and be superseded by a Lieutenant General 
he succeeded, General Scott succeeded at Vera 
Cruz, and subsequently at Cerro Gordo; and he 
had the authority of a gentleman of experience in 
ach matters, then in his eye, [turning to Colonel 
HaskELL,| for saying that, but for the consummate 
skill displayed by General Scott in turning the 
eyemy’s position, the valor of our troops would 

we failed to force the passage. Perhaps the only 
thing to be regretted in those brilliant achievements 
was that which was occasioned by one of Mr. 
Polk’s own friends, (General Pillow,) in exposing 
the regiment of a friend of his (lr. C.’s) unneces- | 
sarily. General Scott then succeeded with con- | 
summate ability, and he proceeded on his march | 
to the city of Mexico; but when he arrived at 
Jalapa he found the Administration had failed to 
fyrnish him with the ten thousand troops which | 
were promised. It was not three days since he | 
heard a friend of this Administration assail General 
Seott for discharging the volunteers before their | 
time had expired. Why, their time expired in | 
June, and General Scott found, in the month of || 
April, that they could not march to the city of 
Mexico for want of wagons, horses, and other | 
means of transportation. He discovered that their | 
time would expire before they could march, and || 
therefore he sent them home that they might escape 
the vomitlo. And yet General Scott was assailed 
for that! In one of General Scott’s letters (he 
alluded to one written from Puebla, 25th July) he 
complained of this failure on the part of the Ad- 
ministration in sending him troops and means of 
transportation; and he says that the first communi- 
cation he received from the department, after the || 
capture of Vera Cruz, contained a censure, and, || 
after the victory of Cerro Gordo, without one word 
ofcommendation, he had been condemned for dis- 
charging on parole the prisoners taken at the latter 
place. He adds, that he would go on with his gal- 
lant army, inferior in numbers as it was, and that | 
in five or six weeks he would reach the city of 
Mexico, unless stopped by a peace or armistice; 
at which place, according to the rate at which the | 
censures were progressing, he thought it likely that 
he would be suspended from command. In this 
matter he exhibited his usual sagacity and fore- 
sight, as subsequent events have shown. General 
Svott’s correspondence, as sent in, shows all this, | 
but ithas not been furnished to this House. Why 
should the correspondence of General Worth with | 
General Scott be published and this withheld ? 

lt would be monstrous to suppose that the intel- 
lect of our rulers was so distorted and utterly per- 
verted as to think, that in this correspondence 
there was anything to justify the Administration | 
in ts course towards this injured soldier. The 
Administration seemed to think that the crime he 
had committed was so enormous as to render it 
necessary he should be tried on the spot, in the 
very presence of the enemy, and before the gallant 
army he had led to victory. A quartermaster, a 
new colonel, and a militia officer, were sent to try 
him. All the proceedings of the court martial had 
been kept in the most profound darkness. Thus, | 
at the close of the most brilliant campaign in the | 
hational annals, this brave and accomplished leader 
found himself suspended from commend. In less | 
than six months he had taken Vera Cruz, with its | 
impregnable castle; he had marched four hundred 
niles into the heart of a country the most difficult, 
»y reason of its physical features, armed and pre-_ 
pared to resist him at every step, with a force of 
less than ten thousand men; with this little band 
he had put to rout thirty thousand men of the 
fnemy, intrenched in positions the strongest by | 
Hature and art, skillfully turning them in every in- 
Stance, and had stormed and taken a walled city 
! two hundred thousand inhabitants, utterly an- 
nihilating the army opposed to him, and capturing | 
‘his march seven hundred pieces of cannon. And 
for this he tad been suspended. The despatches | 
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showed what had at first been the temper of Trist 


towards General Scott. Why had General Scott 
been thus suspended? To show, as it would seem, 
the authority of the Administration! ‘lo demon- 
strate the great power and dignity of Mr. Presi- 
dent Polk and his Government, the conqueror of 
Mexico must be overthrown. But Mr. C. would 
tell gentlemen that if they imagined that the Amer- 
ican people viewed such a proceeding with indif- 
ference, they would find themselves under a great 
mistake. Wherever Mr. C. had gone, and where- 
ever his information extended, there was a deep 
feeling of indignation at such treatment in reward 
for such services. And he should be greatly dis- 
appointed if the Administration had not raised in 
the country a storm which they would be little 
able to meet. They seemed to desire to make an 
exhibition of General Scott under arrest. It re- 
minded him of a passage in history, recorded in a 
book which was not so often read as it deserved to 
be. He alluded to the scriptural account of the 
manner in which Samson was treated by his con- 
querors. Having got the strong man, at whose 
name they trembled, into their power, they bound 
him, and reserved him for exhibition on State oc- 
In one instance, when brougit forth be- 
fore the people to make them sport, he laid his 


| hands on the main pillars of the edifice, and brought 
‘| it down in ruins upon the lords of the Philistines, 


If the present Administration did not experience a 
like fate at the hands of the- people, it would owe 
its escape to other causes than its own merits. 
General Scott, in one of his letters from Puebla, 
looking on the inadequate force with which he was 
about to march upon the capital, predicted that he 


| should have a thousand of his men killed before he 


reached it, all whose lives might have been saved 
had he been furnished with the force suitable and 
proper for such a conquest. But with the feeble 
command he led, he had pushed his triumphant 


| way in the face of the most unequal opposition, 
| every day fighting a battle, till he entered the gates 


of Mexico in triumph. One is reminded of an 
incident of European history. After the battle of 
Pavia, Charles V., having his rival Francis a pris- 


‘Twelve, sir,’? was the reply; ‘* but 
»” There was, how- 


Paris?’ 
they will be days of battle. 


'| ever; one striking difference between the cases. 
Though Charles was only twelve days’ journey | 
| from Paris, he was never able to reach it; but Scott | 


did reach Mexico, marching on steadily, though 


'| he had to fight a battle each day. 


Mr. C. said he had been told that the Duke of 
Wellington—one of the best men in the world to 


| pronounce an opinion on such a subject—had de- 


clared that, with a full knowledge of the country 
assailed and its natural means of defence, he had 
not supposed there was a captain in the world who 
could take the city with such means; but that Scott 
had moved on as regularly as a general would 


march in time of peace, exhibiting the most con- | 


summate skill and indomitable courage. Nor was 


this all hisglory. He had, besides, effected a treaty | 
| of peace—a treaty which, to be sure, was not all 
| that could have been desired, but that was no fault 


of his. The Administration had not trusted him 
with its negotiation. Although he had shown such 


| proofs of his capacity in civil as well as political 
| movements; although he had been sent by General 


Jackson (no personal friend of his) to keep the 
peace at Charleston in the map of nullification, 
and subsequently by Mr. Van Buren to the Maine 


lomatic mission of this weight and importance. 
The correspondence contained sufficient evidence 
of what sort of a man this clerk was; and though 
but little, comparatively, had been given, we could 
tell Hercules by his foot; and this diplomatic cler- 
ical subordinate, in what did appear, vilified General 
Scott, in the most insulting language, and talked of 


“ bringing him down from the clouds, where he | 


had attempted to soar over the heads of ordinary 
men.’’ General Scott treated this functionary with 


merited contempt. But (from what cause, did not | 


appear) in a few months this person wholly changed 
his tone; and writing home about General Scott, 
declared him to be the wisest and greatest man in 
the world. General Scott had fought his way to 


|| oner, asked of a French peasant who was brought | 
before him, ** how many days’ journey is it to | 


| border, as well as to put down the insurrection on | 
the Canada line, and in each case he had succeed - 
ed in his mission; yet the present Administration | 
could not trust him, but had appointed the head 
clerk in the Department of State, to manage a dip- 
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the capital of Mexico, and having driven the op- 
— armies before him, and dispersed and anni- 
ulated their force, made a treaty of peace. If it 
was deemed a bad treaty, General Scott was not 
responsible for its defects. It was his duty to effect 
peace by such a treaty as the Administration would 
sanction. For the Administration, it was a most 
lame and impotent conclusion of their ill-conducted 
war. They had begun the war with the declara- 
tion that they must have not only what Mexico 
owed our citizens for spoliations, but indemnity also 
for the cost of the war itself, and security for the ful- 
fillment of the terms of peace. But, instead of all 
this, this humbled Administration got only a quit- 
claim to Texas, (which they insisted had been ours 


| before)—agreed to pay Mexico’s debt to our citi- 


zens for spoliations, and for two worthless provinces 
had stipulated besides to give her fifteen millions of 


| dollars. A glorious consummation, indeed! Why, 
| we gave but fifteen millions for Louisiana, which 





ee 


t 
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was worth twenty times the value of both put to- 
gether. This was doing wonders, truly, after having 
spenta hundred millions in the war, and lost thou- 
sands of valuable lives. If Mexico, before the com- 
mencement of the war, had offered us such a bar- 
gain, Congress would not have accepted it. Much 
talk had been made about indemnity, but we had 
got no indemnity; for the country we had bought 
so dear was, almost all of it, private property. The 
land, whatever of it was worth cultivating, belong- 
ed to individuals; the residue was worth little or 
nothing, and would not pay the expense of survey- 
ing and selling it. The formation of a treaty, at 
all, reflected very high credit on the general who 
effected it, while the terms of the treaty reflected 
no glory whatever on the Administration. 

Mr. C. said he had occupied much more time 
than he at first intended, nor should he have said 
so much, if the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Hovston] had not interrupted him. The subject 
was open, under the motion to reconsider, and 
gentlemen would have full opportunity for reply. 
He insisted that all the credit, both of the war and 
the peace, was due exclusively to our able officers 
and the brave men they commanded; but in both 
the Administration had utterly failed. When it 
was proposed in the British Parliament to throw 
forces into Canada, as a preparatory measure 
against an insurrection there, Wellington had in- 
sisted that they ought to be on a large scale, adding 
the memorable remark that * a great country like 
England could not havea little war.’? The Ad- 
ministration of our Government had, however, 
tried to have such a war; they had done their best 
for it, having pursued throughout a picayune sys- 
tem in its management, because the generals at 
the head of our armies happened to be Whigs! 
Victory having nevertheless been won, surely the 
Administration, if it had had any soul, would have 
given to these brave and able men the credit to 
which they had so justly entitled themselves; but 
instead of this, there had been a studied effort to 
degrade ther lest they should gain too much popu- 
larity. 

Now Mr. C. did not wish the country to pre- 
judge the case of General Scott, on such fragments 
of correspondence as were here sent to the House 
by the Executive. The correspondence had been 
garbled—most grossly garbled. One of General 
Scott’s letters, especially, had been garbled in like 
manner elsewhere. The papers stated that a man 
called Cass, in a certain public place in the United 
States, (he would not say where,) had read a part 
of this letter, but obstinately refused to read the 
residue. Now, who had ever seen one-half of a 
deposition read in a court of justice, and the resi- 
due withheld? Yet that was the liberal, the mag- 
nanimous system of the Administration. Mr. C. 
denounced it in advance. 

Those who had been opposed to this war had 
been denounced in an Executive message and by 
Executive partisans as ** giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy” by their Speeches on that floor, and 
thereby preventing peace. No, the Opposition had 
furnished the Administration with all necessary 
means to carry on the war—* to conquer a peace,” 
as the phrase went; and if they had desired a peace 
they could have had itlong ago. But they wanted 
no such thing; all they wanted was to silence the 
Whigs, and prevent them from looking into the 
doings of the Administration; but they would find 
that the Whigs could furnish the means of carry- 
ing on the war, and still expose the abuses aad 
denounce the usurpations of the President. When 
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Hannibal, after fighting the battle of Canna and 
was approaching the city of Rome, found to his 
dismay that the Romans had, while retaining 
means to defend themselves against him, sent 


outa reinforcement at the opposite vate to one ol 


their generals in Spain, he expre ssed yreat amaze- 
ment at the strength of a people who, while de- 
fending their city against his victorious army, 
could at the same time carry war into a distant 
province, and, in like manner, the Whigs had been 
found strong enough to conquer New Spain and 
carry op a vigorous and successful war agaist the 
enemy near this capital, W hen this corre spondence 
should be publ hed, Mr. C. intended to say a few 
tinnes more about it, and show the people how 
Siiamelessiy it had been garbled and mutilated 
with a view to uphold the Administration. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi, here obtained 
the floor. 

Mr. CLINGMAN said it had been his intention 
to withdraw his motion before he sat down; but, 
as the gontieman had got the floor, let him go on, 

Mr. THOMPSON then proceeded to observe 
that this debate was wholly unexpected by him, 
yet he wished to say a few words in reply to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. ‘That gentleman 
had taken a very strange attitude, and seemed to 
want to place the Administration and its friends in 
another, as strange, The crentle man, according to 
his own showing, believed the war with Mexico 
to be unjust and unconstitutional. If so, then it 
must have been an immoral and irreligious war. 
And, though Congress had furnished the means to 
carry iton, and the gentleman himself had voted 
the supplies for that purpose, yet he maintaimed 
that the Isxecative, in its arrangementof the troops 
employed, had virtually been making war upon 
one of our own generals, and would have rejoiced 
to see him defeated. Could anything be conceived, 
even im the beat of party z¢ al, more ridiculous than 


this? That he who was, under the Constitution, | 


commander-in-chief of the whole nulitary force of 
the country, would rejoice to see our armies de- 
feated and disgraced, while his own glory, as the 
alleged author of the war, must manifestly depend 
on the success of our arms! Why this attempt 
to raise up the Administration against our generals, 
and set them in array against each other? In this 
attempt, advantage was taken of the generals them- 
selves. While im was the President himself who 
had called General Scott to the head of the army, 
it was pretended that it had been done only to de- 
stroy him. Nothing could be more ridiculous. 

Phe gentleman alleged that the Administration 
had crippled and opposed General Taylor from the 
very beginning; that they had not furnished him 
an adequate force to capture Monterey, and had 
refused or neglected to furnish the necessary trans- 
portation. Butcould the gentleman have examined 
mito the facts of the ease? It was true that Gen- 
eral ‘Paylor had made such a complaint ina letter 
to General Gaines; but the moment that complaint 
was known to the Administration, the Quarter- 
master General had been called upon to explain. 
‘The letter of General Jesup (a man not unknewn 
to this country, but who had won himself some 
reputauion by deeds with which every man in the 
country was familiar) was before Mr. T., and he 
would take the liberty of reading some extracts 
fromit. Jt was an intere sung document, and, from 
the remarks of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, Mr. ‘IT’. was certain the gentleman could not 
have read it, 

{I lere an extract was read from General Jesup’s 
Jeuer, dated New Orleans, December 5, alleging 
that 1 was all the fault of General Taylor himsell, 
who gotall he asked for; if he wanted more, he 
should have asked for more, &c. 

‘The gentleman from North Carolina had repeat- 
ed in his speech what General Je sup had heard as 
a reporton his way to New Orleans. When that 
officer heard the report, he had written to the de- 
partinent, referring to a lettes from General ‘Taylor 
of the 2d July, addressed to the Adjutant General, 
in Which he stated that he must have to rely on 
the country for the means ot transporiation, &c. 
(Mr. T. quoted the leuer.] Here General Jesup, 
afier making his explanation and defence, added 
that if his statement was not deemed suflic.ent and 
sausfactory, he demanded a court martial. Did the 
genteman from North Carolina [Mr. CLineman] 
desire a courtimartial to settie the quesuion W hether 
the (Quartermaster General had or had not done 
his duty to General Taylor? If the gentleman had 
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had the fairness to admit (what was no doubt the 
truth) that the difficulty experienced by General 
‘Taylor arose from the subject itself, and was in- 
herent in the state of the country, he would have 
done justice both to General Taylor and the Ad- 
ministration. But he was not content with this. 
With or without cause, he must charge the Ad- 
ministrauion and the Executive with inefficiency. 
But the explanation contained in the document 
which he had just read, was so entirely full and 
satisfactory, that all just and honorable minds must 
admit it. 

Mr. 'T. said he knew well how far party zeal 
would sometimes drive a man who yielded himself 
up to itsinfluence. But he insisted that, if gentle- 
men would be just, they must either give the eredit 
of the war and of the peace to both the army and 
the Government, or else deny credit to either. 
Why make this inwdious distinction? Why must 
the generals be lauded because they were Whigs, 
and the Administration, who sent and who sus- 
tained them, be condemned because they were 
Democrats? General Scott told the Secretary of 
War what he proposed to do, viz: to hold the 
country on this side the Sierra Madre, and remain 
on the defensive, [here Mr. T. quoted the letter,] 
adding that it would be the policy of the enemy 
to cut our lines of military defences. 

Now, here was the sum and substance of the 
instructions of the department to General Scott: 
You must provide suflicient force to enable General 
‘Taylor to hold this side of the Sierra Madre, and 
the other troops are at your disposal to operate on 
the Gulf coast, especially at Vera Cruz. 

Hie next read from the letter of General Scott to 
General Taylor, informing him (General T.) that 
he was obliged to take from him a large portion of 
the troops he had so long commanded; that only 
sufficient force would be left him for the present to 
act on the defensive, &c. This sufficient force was 
provided for General ‘Taylor to remain on the de- 
fensive, General Scott being authorized to deter- 
mine that question—for the Secretary himself said 
no positive directions would be given touching the 
number of forces to be left at these respective 
points, and that General Scott himself must deter- 
mine that question; yet, strange to say, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina intumated most broad- 
ly that the troops were withdrawn from General 
‘laylor that he might be defeated. . 

Mr. CLINGMAN (the floor being yielded) said 
he had not intimated any such thing. He had said 
that they were withdrawn from General Taylor 
by orders of the department, and they undertook 
to supply him with other troops in their place, but 
neglected to do it. 

Mr. THOMPSON (resuming) said that remind- 
ed him of one point. As the gentleman from North 
Carolina was not a member of the last Congress, 
he would not therefore be held responsible, but his 
party would be held responsible for it. It was 
this: why troops were not sent forward at an ear- 
lier day. When General Scott left here, it was 
supposed that additional troops would be sent for- 
ward, 

Mr. CLINGMAN (in his seat) said it was long 
before that that the bill authorizing the President 
to raise fifty thousand volunteers had passed. 

Mr. ‘THOMPSON replied, it was very true. 
But he would like to know of the gentleman from 
North Carolina, if General Scott did not desire of 
the Administration ten thousand regulars, and if 
he did not say that he considered regulars abso- 
lutely necessary for the service ? 

Mr. CLINGMAN was understood to remind 
the gentleman that his party had a majority of 
seventy on this floor, and could pass any measure 
they had a mind to. 

Mr. THOMPSON said that was very true; but 
it was also true that the minority could, under the 
rules, delay the passage of a bill, particularly in 
the Senate, by discussion. In this House they 
carried it through with the utmost promptness un- 
der the previous question. In the Senate they had 
a very meager majority, and it was talked upon 
nearly two months. Such was the history of the 
proceedings. Who was responsible for it? 

Mr. HARALSON (Mr. T. yielding) said he 
had better avail himself of this opportunity per- 
haps to put himself and the country rightin regard 
to one matter. He did not remember exactly the 
day upon which the bill providing for the addi- 
tional military force passed; he thought it was 
upon the 11th of February, 1847; but one thing he 


| a position which made it his duty to look 
| the matter—that the bill to raise the ten r 
| was reported to this House, he thought, 

29th December, certainly on the very first 


| President’s message, and on the day 
| reference, it was under discussion until it passed 
| in this House and the other. The bill was 

| pared in anticipation of the reference of the P 
| dent’s message; and he would take occasion 
| was perhaps his duty to do, to say, in behalf a 
| the Committee on Military Affairs, that every effort 
| was made by them, especially by himself, as chair. 
| man of the committee, to press it to final action ag 
| soon as possible. Many motions were made by 
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himself, as the chairman of that committee, for 
that purpose, and they did obtain action upon it 
in this House, as well as the other, as soon as the 


| Opposition would let them have it. 


Mr. THOMPSON (resuming) said, if this do- 
lay, then, was occasioned by the action of Cop. 
gress, apart from the responsibility of one pany 
or the other, (for he did not care to make a party 
speech,) could the Administration be responsii\ 
At the time the troops were required, the Admin. 
istration urged that they should be raised at th 
very earliest period. There was not a member of 
the House, not a man in the country, but knew 
that action, action, was ealled for by the depart. 
ment—that they desired early and immediate action 
by Congress. General Scott at that time, and 
General Taylor, so far as he knew, believed thar 
there was a sufficient force left for the army to 
remain on the defensive, and he (General Scott) 
thought he had a sufficient force to go forward to 
Vera Cruz and attack that place; and the resu\ 
showed that his calculations did not deceive him. 

And here he would say, that he was struck with 
the remarks of the gentleman from Nerth Caroling 
{Mr. Cumveman] upon what he [Mr. C.]} supposed 
was Mr. Benton's opinion upon the attack o? 
Vera Cruz. He would like to know by wha 
authority the gentleman spoke. So far as he (Mr. 
T.) understood Col. Benton, the gentleman had 
misrepresented him totally—entirely—this morn- 
ing. Whether Mr. Bentron’s opinion was a matter 
of moment or not 

Mr. CLINGMAN interposed, and (Mr. T. 
yielding) said he had referred to Mr. Bentoy’s 
speech on the Lieutenant General. 

Mr. THOMPSON said he supposed the gentle- 
man had no other authority than Mr. Bentoy’s 
speeches. He knew that his (Mr. B.’s) view 
was, that it was not necessary to attack that strong 
castle; that we could go into the interior, and that 
Vera Cruz would fall necessarily; that it was not 
necessary to make a direct attack upon it from the 
seacoast. But the gentleman from North Carolina 
totally misrepresented the fact in saying that Gen- 
eral Scott had been sent down there on a fool’s 


| errand, with a small, inferior force, to be cut up, 
and, if it was cut up, the Administration would 


say, ** Why, General Scott went down there by 
his own choice, and if he fails, he fails as the result 
of responsibility assumed by himself.’ Not so. 
The responsibility was shared both-by the Admin- 
istration and General Scott. He believed he could 
carry that streng castle with the force furnished; 
the Administration told him to go forward; he did 
go forward, and succeeded; the event justified the 
calculation. Did the gentleman, or anybody, sup- 
pose that this Administration would have been 
satisfied to allow General Scott to go upon that 
expedition, unless they had been convinced like- 
wise that he could succeed in it? 

The gentieman from North Carolina said there 
had been a bad disposition manifested on the par! 
of the Administration throughout the war towards 
General Scott and General Taylor. He (Mr. T.) 
said there had been no such disposition; that the 
whole correspondence showed the utmost kindness 
on their part towards these individuals; and this 
effort to get up an opposition between the Admin- 
istration and the Generals was made for the €x- 
press purpose of benefiting the party of those men 
who were opposed to the war, being great friends 
of those who had fought in an unjust cause! Why 
say that these Generals had gained glorious laurels 
for themselves and their country, when, at the 
same time, the individuals who made that declara- 
tion said that they had been fighting in an unjust 
and unholy cause? 

This brought him to the course of the gentleman 
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from North Carolina himself, who had been in a 
werfect state of feverish anxiety to get hold of this 
vorrespondence. Although it had been called for 
py resolution, although the document was large, 
che gentleman had for the last five or six days been 
oubling the House with attempts to suspend the 
rules, upon every occasion when he could possibly 
neroduce his motion, that he might submit and 
have passed @ resolution inquiring why it had not 
wen sent in. As soon as it was sent 1n—with no 
aortion Whatever garbled, as the gentleman him- 
‘elf must be convinced—the gentleman had looked 

at it; he (Mr. T.) had not; but he ventured the 

,esertion that not one single sentence had been 

siricken out but that which related to the court of 

inquiry now going on; he had not seen the docu- 

went, or talked with any of the heads of depart- 

ments about it, but he ventured to say that the fact 

yas so. But, now that it was sent in, the gentle- 

man continued to exhibit his feverish anxiety to 

know why the Administration had not sent in 

emething more; and, lo and behold! he was 

avainst the printing; or, if it was printed, he 

vemed to want to have his notes and comments 

vo out to the country as a part and parcel of the 

correspondence, and to consider that they were 

ast as important as any part of it! Now, he 

Mr. T.) had no deubt but the people would be 

avle to digest these reports, and that, too, without 

the speech of the honorable gentleman going along 

with it. 

He had been struck with the gentleman’s dispo- 
sition this morning. On yesterday he could say 
nothing. But since he had looked through the cor- 
respondence, he said there were garbled statements; 
that some provisions had been stricken out; and 
this morning the gentleman had moved to recon- 
sider the printing, to enable him to make his speech, 
and, moreover, after he had finished, he had with- 
drawn his motion; thus indicating that he wanted 
his own comments to go to the country; that he 
wanted to create suspicion on the part of the peo- 
ple that there had been some injustice done—that 
ihere had been some impropriety committed by the 
Administration, without allowing any word of ex- | 
planation to be made on the other side. 

These remarks he had made unexpectedly; but 
he thought he had shown there was something ex- 
taordinary in the course of the gentleman, that he 
should privately examine the documents, and then, 
fearing that they should go out to the country with- 
out his comments, should roundly, boldly declare 
that the Administration had no grateful feelings, but 
were desirous to ruin the generals who had con- | 
ducted the campaign. It was unworthy of the high 
and proper course which should be pursued on the 
floor of Congress. Let them do justice to all; let || 
them deal fairly, equally with all, and let the coun- || 
try decide. | 

Mr. HASKELL said he should favor the motion | 
of the gentleman from North Carolina to reconsider, 
for the purpose of having this document printed || 
entire when it was circulated in the country. The | 
best, the most authentic history of this war, was to || 
be found upon the public records, and when those | 
records were all vabtiahas and sent to the country 
entire, then alone would this country be able to | 
judge properly and correctly to decide upon the con- | 
duet of the Executive. He was firmly convinced, | 
from what he had seen, from what he had heard, | 
and from what he had read in reference to the con- 
duct of this war, that it had been characterized by 
a series of Executive blunders, from the yery mo- 
ment the order was first given to Generat Taylor 
to march to the Rio Grande up to the present; and 
he was firmly of the opinion that the protracted | 
character of this campaign had grown entirely out 
of miscalculation, misapprehension on the part of || 
the Executive in reference to the character of the || 
foe with whom we were contending. | 

Could any reasonable man believe that the Presi- | 

dent of the United States would have ever ordered | 
General Taylor to break up his camp at Corpus 


ae 
Christi and to advance with his meager force to the | 
} 


banks of the Rio Grande, if he had believed that 
the enemy would have been there to meet him so 
promptly and with such a force? From the time || 
this war commenced the President had been labor- || 
ing under the idea that our army had to meet a foe | 
too Insignificant almost for American valor to con- || 
tend with, and had very evidently believed that he 
could bully, threaten, intimidate, Mexico into peace 
at any time he desired, It was with this misap- 
prehension that he had ordered the advance of the 





| army to the banks of the Rio Grande. 


: The Pres- 
ident believed, as Mr. Slidell had informed him in 
one of his despatches from Mexico, that the ap- 


| pearance simply of a formidable force on the banks 


of the Rio Grande would be sufficient to intimidate 
the enemy to terms. ‘The President had calculated 
without his host, and had found that mere bravado, 
intimidation, bullying, and threats, were not suffi- 
clent to awe a people into subjection who had their 
firesides and their homes to defend. So far from 
being intimidated into peace, the enemy met our 
forces, crossed the river,and gave them battle upon 
ground where the President had supposed our 
army would rest undisturbed. When the battles of 
Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma occurred, it was 
then believed by the President, and the party of 
which he was the head, and by the great bedy of 
the people, that peace would follow—that this man- 
ifestation of American valor, this proof of Ameri- 
can prowess, would be sufficient to bring about a 
peace. But here* again the President, with that 
want of forecast which had characterized him from 
the commencement of the campaign to the present 
moment, had most grievously miscalculated. His 
object was to show that the protracted character of 
this campaign had been the fault of the Executive, 
in his want of foresight, and, it being so, that he 


| was properly responsible to the country for it. 


The battles of Palo Alto and Resaca did not | 


bring with them peace. 
etrate into the interior, and endeavor to conquer a 


Now, when it became apparent that 
General ‘Taylor would have to proceed into the in- 
terior of the country, and the battle of Monterey 
was to be fought, he charged upon the Executive 
that he had totally failed to supply the General who 


| headed his troops with transportation and the sup- 
| plies necessary for the successful prosecution of 
| the war. 


He (Mr. H.) was on the banks of the 
Rio Grande at that time. 
Taylor, when he marched from Camargo to Mon- 


| terey, if he had had sufficient transportation, could 


It was necessary to in- | 
| vade the territory of the enemy still further, to pen- 


| peace, and at the same time to wrest from him his | 
| territory. 


He knew that General | 


have taken with him more troops, more supplies, | 


more munitions. 


Monterey with a force inadequate to the work to 
be performed. The battle of Monterey was a dear- 
bought victory—one which came near not being ene 


' at all; and if General Taylor had had with him | 
| more artillery, more men, there would have been | 


no necessity for a capitulation; and, instead of a 


surrender of the enemy, and their marching out || 
| with the honors of war, he might have captured | 
| the whole of them, and done much to conquer a | 


peace by crippling the power of the enemy. 


He was compelled to move from | 
Camargo in this crippled condition, and to assail | 


He charged this partial capture, this half-victory | 


of Monterey, if he might so term it, upon the want || 


of foresight, the want of proper wisdom on the part 
of the Executive, in not furnishing General Tay- 
lor with the means and munitions necessary to ac- 
complish the object. 

Well, after Monterey fell, after that victory was 
heralded upon the wings of the wind, and the ex- 
ultation and joy with which it was received in the 
United States was manifested, the President of the 
United States, still further mistaking the character 
of the people of Mexico, was ready to rest quietly 
and persuade himself into the belief that the work 
was accomplished, and that there was no further 
necessity for the vigorous prosecution of the war. 
He believed that the Mexican nation was humbled; 
and it was for this reason, on account of this opin- 
ion of the President of the United States, that Gen- 
eral Taylor was left at Saltillo with such an inad- 
equate force as he there commanded. He could 
not find it in his heart to believe that the President 
of the United States cherished the inhuman pur- 
pose of subjecting General Taylor and his brave 
army to butchery. The thought was too horrible 
to be conceived, much less to be harbored and ex- 

ressed. He believed the reason why General 
aylor was not better supplied with men, why 
there were not more reinforcements on his line than 
there were, grew out of the want of forecast and of 
rudence on the part of the President; because he 
atieved he had already conquered the enemy. 





General Taylor’s troops were withdrawn, his reg- | 


|| ulars were all taken from him; he was left with a 


handful of men at Monterey and Saltillo; and if it 


| had not been for the indomitable courage, the un- 


wavering determination, and all the glorious quali- 
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man, disaster would have followed, and lamenta 
tion and wo would have been the wail of the entire 
country. What the mismanagement, what the im- 
becility, what the wantof foresight onthe partofthe 
President of the United States, had come well nih 
producing—that was, disaster and ruin—the ster- 
ling qualities and glorious character of that old hero 
retrieved and madeglorious. He saved the country. 
He fought not only an enemy who were rallied 
and animated to desperate resistance by a leader 
who had been imported into the country by our 
Executive; but he encountered a fire in the rear; 
he fought the Executive of the United States and 
Santa Anna in one and the same bautle, and de- 
feated them both! 

Well, after the signal victory on the ever-mem- 
orable field of Buena Vista, the President of the 
United States, and those who believed with him, 
again got into their heads the hope, nay the belief, 
that the work was done—that a peace had been 
conquered, Still it took buta very little to show 
that peace was not yet. The expedition against 
Vera Cruz was carried out. Tt fell, and the castle 
of San Jyan de Ulua was taken. This fall and 
capture, in the admirable manner in which it was 
performed, was attributable, he was free to confess, 
almostentirely tothe great military spiritand sound 
judgement of General Scott. 

But after the capture of Vera Cruz, the President 
of the United States once more deceived himself 
with the hope that, inasmuch as he had got pos- 





| session of the key which unlocked the interior of 


that whole empire, the work was accomplished, 
and a speedy peace would follow. And it was 
because of this belief, he was firmly convinced, 


| that grew the hesitancy and the failure to furnish 
| forthwith to General Scott the means of transport- 


ation necessary to enable him to push his victory 
into the heart of the country. 

After every movement, the President, it seemed, 
had been ready to fold his hands until Mexico cried 
for quarters. With the iron determination of the 
Spaniards, mixed up with the savage ferocity of 


| the Indians, the Mexicans evinced a stubbornness 


| aster which had attended their footsteps. 


and obstinacy which no other nation had ever in- 
stanced. They believed that they were the great- 
est soldiers in the world, and that the combined 
armies of the globe would never be able to wrest 
from them their territory, or tread the halls of the 
Montezumas. Mr. Polk should have known this. 
He should have had mind enough, or those who 
counselled him, to have known something of the 
character of the enemy, and made proper provisice 
for the execution of the war. The battle of Buena 
Vista preceded the fall of Vera Cruz but a very few 
days; and if General Scott had been provided at the 
moment with sufficient supplies of transportation, 
and with the ability to get along with an adequate 
force, he could have moved forward from Vera 
Cruz instantly; he could have passed Cerro Gordo 
without a battle, and entered the gates of Mexico 
before her army could have rallied; because, at 
this particular time, Santa Anna had not time to 
have reached Vera Cruz from Buena Vista, to have 
defended the castle of San Juan, or to have located 
himself along the route to Mexico, to wait for Gen- 
eral Scott. If they could have moved from Vera 
Cruz, they could have passed Cerro Gordo; butthis 
Administration, by its want of energy, crippled the 
army, and afforded aid and comfort to the enemy, 
by enabling them to meet us at Cerro Gordo, 
Well, General Scott broke up his camp at Vera 
Cruz, marched to Cerro Gordo, fought the enemy 
there, and, with a skill and military science which 
has probably never been excelled by living man, 


/he conquered. The defeat at Cerro Gordo was a 


total rout. ‘There was rota remnant of the enemy 
left to make a stand against ourarmy. They were 
dispersed driven in every direction in despondency, 
overcome with the overwhelming defeat and dis- 
Mexico 
was at that moment a ready prey for our army, if 
General Scott had been permitted to advance. 
What was his condition? There was Mexico at 
that moment without an army—without means of 
making any, even a respectable opposition to our 
advance into the city of Mexico; and yet General 
Scott was unable to move more than fifteen miles 
from the field of battle. ‘Troops and means of 
transportation had been promised him, but he had 
not gotthem. The term of the twelve months’ 
volunteers was about to expire; and if the Admin- 
istration had used ordinary diligence, he could have 


ties that make a soldier which adorned that old |! taken the city of Mexico before its expiration. 
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But the delay in supplying him with the means to 
advance compelled him to stay there, to recuperate 
and recruit his troops; the ime of the twelve months’ 
volunteers approached its close, and they were sent 
home; and he was still compelled to linger there 
until reinforcements could come up, which he ex- 
pected to arrive. If General Scott could have 
advanced after the battle of Cerro Gordo, he could 
have arrived in the city of Mexico without a single 
battle 
Well, General Scott moved on in time from Ja- 
lapa, and he entered the valley of Mexico. He 
met the enemy at Contreras and Churubusco, and 
fought and gloriously triumphed there. He there 
nearly accomplished the object in view. But it 
must be known that all this tme—from the day he 
left Jalapa to his arrival in the city of Mexico— 
General Scott was continually interfered with; he 
was not only cramped for want of proper means 
for efficient operations, but he was continually in- 
terfered with by the President and his agents. Mr. 
Polk seemed to have no other idea than that, after 
every battle there was to be peace; and he sent out 
Mr. ‘Trist to carry out his views, and opinions, 
and feelings, in reference to tt. If General Scott 
had been alone—if he had not been hampered, and 
tied, and bound down by Mr. Trist, after the bat- 
ties of Churubusco and Contreras, General Scott 
would have carried Mexico without the bloodshed 
which followed, He (Mr. HL.) charged the Presi- 
dent of the United States with the loss of every 
single drop of blood shed by every American sol- 
dier from the gates of Vera Cruz to the gates of 
Mexico. Te was accountable for the whole of it. 
The President talked about aid and comfort being 
given to the enemy; he talked about a vigorous 
prosecution of the war; but who had done more to 
furnish aid and comfort to the enemy, and less to- 
wards a vigorous prosecution of the war, than Mr. 
Polk? The President’s absorbing idea, that we 
were to linve peace after every battle, seemed to 
have prevented any provident arrangements for the 
vigorous prosecution of the war. He, by the de- 
lays for which he was accountable, had enabled 
the enemy to meet us in every field. Who, then, 
had given so much aid and comfort to the enemy 
as James K. Polk, the President of these United 
States? ‘This was believed by those who believed 
this war to be necessary, as well as by those who 
were opposed to it. It was believed by those who 
took partin it, who participated in its victories, and 
poured out their life’s blood for the honor and glory 
of their country. He charged James K. Polk, for 
ordering an inefficient force to advance on the Rio 
Grande, with the blood that was shed at Palo Alto 
and Resaca de la Palma. He charged on James 
K. Polk the loss of so much life’s blood on the 
batile-field of Buena Vista, where General Taylor 
was left with a handful of men. Ail this he charged 
on James K. Polk, the President of the United 
States. He charged that James K. Polk, by his 
dilly-dallying course, had given time to the enemy 
to meet us on every battle-ficld from Vera Cruz to 
Mexico; and he called for all the despatches and 
correspondence, that it might be published to the 
world as the only authentic record and history of 
the war. When these documents shall be in the 
hands of men, they would not fail to see that this 
war had been protracted by the conduct of the Ex- 
ecutive, and that all the victories that we had achiev- 
ed had been attributable to the skill of our generals 
and the indomitable valor of our soldiers. 


Before he took his seat, he wished to makea | 


remark respecting an allusion made by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, [Mr. Tuompson.] Not 
less than half a dozen times during his remarks, 
that gentleman had charged on the Whig party 
that they believed this to be an unjust war. Noth- 
ing was more common than such an accusation 
from the other side of the House and from Demo- 
cratic newspapers throughout this country. They 
all charged that the Whig party proclaimed this 
to be an unjust war. Now, in some portions of 
the Whig party that opinion was entertained; but 
he (Mr. i) spoke for himself; he could speak 
for the Whig party who were opposed to the war 
where he lived; he could speak, too, for the Whigs 
of the South on that subject; and for himself and 
for them, he denied that they had ever character- 
ized it as an unjust war. He had said that it was 
unnecessarily and unconstitutionally begun, and 
so he now said. A war might be unjustly begun, 
and yet justly fought. A war might be unneces- 
sarily begun, and yet necessarily prosecuted. 
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might be unconstitutionally begun, and yet consti- | 
tutionally continued, All he had heard said by | 
the Whig party was, that it was unnecessarily and | 
unconsututionally begun by the President, and yet 
it was necessarily and consututionally prosecuted. 
Ele made a distinction in this way. He held that 
Congress was the war-making power. The Pres- 
ident has no power to make war without consult. 
ing Congress. Well, then, this war was uncon- 
stitutionally commenced, because the President had 
not the constitutional power to make war. The 
march of our army on the Rio Grande was an act 
of war, because it was an invasion of territory 
about which we had proposed to treat. When 
Congress again came together, they found the 
country in war. ‘There was no time then to spend 
in useless discussion. In the emergency in which 
they were placed, they found it necessary to vote 
supplies of both men and money, and hence the | 
war which was anconstitutionally begun was con- 
stitutionally conducted. 
He could readily imagine bow a war might be | 
unjustly commenced, and yet justly prosecuted. 
For instance, he might use insulting language to 
the gendeman from Mississippi. He might en- | 
deavor to bully that gentleman and alarm him by 
threats. The gentleman from Mississippi might 
reply in a similar spirit, and might insult him (Mr. 
H.) in return, and ultimately strike him. He 
(Mr. H.) would grant that he had done wrong in 
threatening, bullying, and attempting to intimidate 
the gentleman from Mississippa; but he had been 
struck, and cousequently he had to defend himself, 
and whatever fighting he did after that, he consid- | 
ered was done in self-defence, and fully justified. 
[Laughter.}] Thus it would be seen he made a 
distincuon. ‘This may not be a just war as far as 
the President was concerned, for he had assumed 
to act for the representatives of the people, and | 
without consuliing them, and thus had involved 
us in a war with Mexico. He made a wide dis- 
tinction between the action of the President and of 
the people. ‘The President had dove wrong in 
getting us into this difficulty, but, being in, we | 
must make the best of it. ‘The President had got 
us into a difficulty, and now what they had to do 
was to get out of it in the best way they could. 
Mr. McLANE next obtained the floor, and pro- 
ceeded to reply to the remarks of the gentleman 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Cuineman.] ‘The gen- | 
tleman from North Carolina, in what he (Mr. | 
McL.) viewed as a partisan speech, had com- | 
plained that the production of a part of his corre- | 
spondence had placed General Scott unfavorably 
before the country, and had called for the whole 
as an act of justice to General Scott. Now, how 
could the gentleman from North Carolina know 
that there was any other part of that correspond- 
ence, and that it would serve to defend the reputa- 
tion of General Scott? He differed entirely from 
the conclusions of the gentleman from North Car- 
olina. He believed the correspondence of General 
Scott would show him in a less favorable aspect 
than he deserved: it certainly would not elevate | 
him before the country. He then proceeded, by | 
a reference to documents, to reply to the attack | 
which the gentleman from North Carolina had 
made on the Executive management of the war. 
The gentleman had impeached the wisdom of 
the Administrauon. He had told them that the | 
Administration had committed a series of blunders 
from the commencement of the war in 1846 to the 
present time, and that it had exposed the army to 
disasters, and its generals to reproach and censure. 
Against these accusations he proposed to vindicate | 
the Administration, and he should not be found 
covering up the skill and courage of General Tay- 
lor, for the purpose of bringing General Scott for- 
ward for the campaign. When this campaign was 
first suggested here, it was a column of attack 
from the head waters of the Missouri to the Pacific; 
from Texas to Chihuahua, and up the valley of 
the Rio Grande to Monterey, Then the invasion 











of the city of Mexico was not looked to. The || 


campaign then looked to the occupation of the 
northern provinces of Mexico, and it had been 
eminently successful. But then a new era occur- 
red, The occupation of the northern provinces 
was not thought to be enough. It was thought | 
necessary to occupy the whole Gulf coast, and it 
was thought possible to go to the city of Mexico. 
Of the details of these movements the gentleman 
from North 6arolina had sought to place the re- | 


o shift that | 
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responsibility upon General Taylor and Genera} 
Scott, showing that they concurred in and advised 
all the details of the campaign, he read eXtracts 
from several despatches. From these documents 
he proceeded to show what number of men Gen. 
eral Taylor deemed necessary for the oper 
in the vallev of the Rio Grande and the Gulf coas: 
and stated that the Government called out the num, 
ber of troops that were required by its genera}, on 
whose advice and recommendation it acted. Tie 
President sent a message to Congress urging the 
necessary action to furnish the force required; ang 
where then was the responsibility? He said, he 
argued this question of concurrence, not to place 
either general in the wrong, for he thought them 
both right, but to refute the unfounded attack which 
had been made on the President. He then pro- 
ceeded to examine the responsibility of those who 
acted with a party majority, and to show that the 
course pursued by the friends of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Hasxers] had the effect, 
whatever the design might have been, to afford aid 
and comfort to the enemy. 

He next proceeded with his documentary quota- 
tions to show the agency of General Scott tn the 
movement on Vera Cruz and Mexico. It wag 
General Scott who took General Taylor’s forces, 
He read General Scott’s letter to General Taylor, 
written two days after he received his order from 
the War Department, in which he told Genera! 
Taylor that he must leave him on the defensive; 
and, also, the order to General Scott, #irecting him 
to repair to Mexico, and investing him with full 
powers. 

Mr. MeL. said, he was showing to the gentie- 
man from North Carolina the responsibility of 
General Scott. General Scott had not waited till 
he got to Mexico to judge whether it would be 
necessary to take General Taylor’s troops from 
him fer Vera Cruz; he had got only as far as New 
York when he had already resolved to reduce 
Taylor to the defensive, and he did it. He admit- 
ted that General Scott had captured Vera Cruz 
most successfully, most beautifully. Mr. MeL. 
was not denying his merit, nor seeking to lessen 
his well-earned fame; he was only arguing to re- 
fute his reproach against the President. And, after 
all, General Taylor had himself selected the num- 
ber of troops to be detailed to aid General Scott, 
reserving enough to defend the valley of the Rio 
Bravo. He had of choice advanced beyond Mon- 
terey, after capturing that place, and had gone 
with his troops into the grazing country, and in 


AllOns 


| the very face of the enemy. 





When General Scott wrote his letter of Novem- 
ber 25, he knew what additional reinforcements 
had been asked for; he said in that letter that the 
President had asked for nine new regiments, and 
might probably soon ask for more. And then 
came that very significant paragraph: ‘* We are not 
‘without the hope that Congress will add ten or 
‘twelve new regiments to the regular establish- 
* ment.” 

Mr. McL. charged neither Scott nor Taylor with 
any want of fidelity in the full discharge of their 
official duties, however obnoxous to censure they 
might have rendered themselves by parts of their 
despatches to the War Department. The gentle- 
man from North Carolina was not pleased with this 
correspondence. It was quite unsatisfactory to 
him. And why? Because ‘it did not present 
General Scott in as favorable a light as he de- 
served.” In this Mr. McL. entirely agreed with 
the gentleman. He thought it did not present him 
in a very favorable light. But men who were the 
most brilliant in battle did not always shine as 
brightly in the use of the pen as the sword. 

After some remarks, not very well heard by the 
reporter, Mr. McL. went on to mys that it was not 
General Pillow alone who stood in the way of 
General Scott. There was another general, and 
another soldier, not a general, who had rendered 
himself as glorious in council as in the field. It 
was Duncan, who, after the battle of Palo Alto, 
prayed, for the honor of West Point and the regu- 
lar army, that the enemy might be met on the mor- 
row. Duncan did not wish to cast any reproach on 
the gallantry of the volunteers, but asked that an 
opportunity might be given to the regulars a 
to rout and destroy this Mexican army. Genera 
Taylor had given them no answer at the time, but 
had laid his hand upon Duncan, and ordered him 
| to say to Major Bliss that they should fight the 
‘enemy to-morrow. The gentleman from North 
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Carolina would find nothing in all that was done 
«Cerro Gordo, or in any of the battles that fol- 


inwed, more beautiful or better worthy of contem- | 
slation than the moral courage of Duncan, who | 


had been reproachfully spoken of as ‘ Worth’s 
net.” It was Duncan’s battery which gave bril- 
ancy to the whole campaign on the Rio Grande; 
,is was acorps Which had never known defeat. 
Many of those who were General Scott’s strongest 
admirers had considered it undignified and even 
jisgusting to call Duncan a pet; and it was the re- 
eurrence of such things on the part of that com- 


mander, Which, appearing in this correspondence, 
was calculated to present him unfavorably before | 
It was these weaknesses of temper, | 
which must make General Scott weak as a Presi- | 


the country. 


dential candidate, in the minds of men of sense and 
reflection. There was so much in this correspond- 
ence akin to the famous letter that contained the 
«plate of soup,”’ that it was calculated to present 
General Scott unfavorably, considered as a man, 
though not as a soldier. 

And now Mr. McL. referred to a despatch which 
enabled him to say to the House that General 
Scott had been neither arrested nor disgraced. He 
then alluded to a despatch written after the famous 
soup letter, in which he begged the President to 


give him command of the army, from which it ap- | 


peared that the little sources of irritation which had 
somuch vexed him were, nevertheless, not suffi- 
cent to prevent him from asking to go to Mexico 
aid take General Taylor’s command. He wrote 
thison the 12th of September. 
him to seek such a trust? 
vious. General Scott was a man of ability and a 
nan of ambition, and he wished to go to the field 
to seek distinction there. This was all right. For 
hisno man would pretend to censure him. He 
wasa man of military experience, too, and mili- 
tary science, and he might think it due to his past 
wrvices. ‘This, too, was all right. But General 
Scott was a man of irritable temper, and this 
alimust admit. Who, for example, now thought 
tie Government to have been wrong in the famous 
soup case? No man, he believed, out of that 
House. In another letter, General Scott had antici- 
pated that he would take the city of Mexico, but as 
soon as he got there he supposed he should be sus- 
pended. Mr. McL. presumed that the gentleman 
from North Carolina would not contend that this 
was dignified or proper language. After that came 
another inte aia showed the same irrita- 
bility, producing a conflict with his bosom friend 
aid old companion in arms. On the ground of a 
mere anonymous letter, compiled at Pittsburg, of 
various fragments of other correspondence, he flew 
out against his former friend, and wrote that gen- 
eral order about the ‘pet familiars;’’ thus attack- 
ing one of the most gallant men that ever entered 
afield, as was his friend and compeer Duncan. But 
brave as General Worth might be, and Democrat 
as he was, Mr. MeL. did not want him as a can- 
didate. 

[A voice: “ His democracy will not hurt aed 
Mr. CLINGMAN again obtained the floor, an 
observed that he had not risen to make a speech, 
vor did he purpose to detain the House over five 
minutes, He had attained the object for which 
he had moved the reconsideration, by bringing the 
attention of the House to the garbled condition of 

the despatches it was now proposed to print. 

Mr. INGE rose to order, contending that Mr. 
CuvemaNn, having spoken once, was not entitled 
to the floor. 

The CHAIR said this was true, if any other 
gentleman wished to speak, and claimed the floor 
when he rose, 

Mr. INGE said he claimed it. 

The CHAIR replied that he should have done 
soin time, then, No one having claimed it when 
the gentleman from North Carolina rose, the floor 
had been assigned to him in pursuance of the uni- 
form practice of the House. 

Mr. CLINGMAN went on to say that the gen- 
leman from Maryland [Mr. McLane) misunder- 
stood him. He had said that one very important 
document in the correspondence of General Scott 
with the department, in which he had laid down 
his plan of the campaign, was wholly omitted in 
What had been transmitted to the House. The 
gentleman said that General Scott had been willing 
‘0 go to the attack of Vera Cruz with no more 
than 10,000 men. Bat Mr. C. had shown that 
though this was true, General Scott had had the 


Whathad induced |, 
‘The causes were ob- | 


a reinforcement of 10,000 more, which promise 
was not kept. As to the general order to which 
the gentleman had alluded, it had already been 
paraded through the country, because it was be- 
lieved that it might operate to injure General Scott; 
but he had justly complained that the Government 
had not given him the whole force which it had 
promised him. The gentleman had pronounced a 
long and labored eulogy on General Worth. Mr. 
C. had no wish or intention to detract in the slight- 
est degree from the fame of that brave officer; but 
he thought there was nothing in the affair between 
them that detracted aught from the just reputation 
and standing of General Scott. In his second 
order, he declared that in the first he had alluded 
| to **the author of the Leonidas letter; and for 
this the Administration had taken the side of Gen- 
|, eral Worth, liberated him from arrest, and arrested 
|| Genera! Scott, and were going to try him. 
| |The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Jacon 
|| Tompson] had said that the President had fur- 
|| nished all the correspondence for which they had 


had not always been very prudent in his despatch- 
es—if he had not employed such exactly meas- 


'/ ured language as he might have selected—if he | 
i] . 5 s a a 

|| had said something about ‘a pruriency of fame | 
|| Not earned’’—was this a sufficient reason for his | 


| arrest? Was the court created to try him for an 
offence against the rules of grammar? 


| injure General Taylor. 
| it. It was true, he had made no argument in de- 
|| fence of General Taylor, because he had many 
| and able friends on that floor, who had already 
| spoken in his behalf with an eloquence which Mr. 


‘ 


|| C. could never hope to emulate or equal; and the | 
|| public had already passed upon the case, and given | 
So far from seeking to 
derogate in the smallest degree from the well- | 
earned fame of that glorious old soldier, he had | 
felt his heart swell with exultation at the just | 
There was no | 


|| judgment in his favor. 


| plaudits his merits had received. 
/man whom he estimated higher as a military man 
|| or as a gentleman. 
|| General Scott treated in this way, and sit silent. 
|| Why was this court of inquiry ordered upon him? 
|| Worth had been found to be in the wrong, and 
|| Scott in the right; yet Worth was liberated, and 
|| Scott arrested. 

| Mr. C. did not understand what the gentleman 
|| meant about Presidential candidates, and not want- 
'| ing Worth as one. The gentleman seemed to have 
|| the faculty of seeing candidates for the Presidency 
'| Springing up everywhere. He appeared also reatly 
|| to fear the Western Reserve. 
|| the name. 


His own district in North Carolina 


| part he liked the Whig voters in the Western Re- 
_ serve of Ohio, though there were some things in 
} which he could never agree with his friend near 
him, [Mr. Root.] The gentleman from Mary- 
| land need not give himself so much uneasiness on 
behalf of the Whig party and the Whig candidate. 


| themselves, he would find that the Whigs woul 
Manage to unite on a candidate. Much as they 
| might differ on some points, they would all rally 
| when it came to the point. Meanwhile, for one, 
| he should much like to know how the gentleman 
| from Maryland got along with his Pennsylvania 
| friend and others who went for the Wilmot pro- 
| viso? 
|. Mr.McLANE. We expect to beat him. [Much 
| laughter.] I mean to beat the Wilmot proviso. 
| [Increased merriment. ]} 
| Mr. CLINGMAN said he should think that the 
| gentleman’s friend from Pennsylvania was rather 
_hard to beat. He confessed that he liked to see 
| the sturdy independence with which that gentle- 
| man stood up against those who seemed disposed 
| to browbeat him. He commended the spirit and 
| determination with which he resisted party dicta- 
tion. 
|| Mr. McLANE said that he never had main- 
|| tained that Congress had the power to interfere 
'| with the subject of slavery; and, by way of com- 
|| promise, had proposed that the new territory fo be 





geographical line. 


| asked, except what was included in the proceed. | 
ings of the court of inquiry. But for what had this | 
court of inquiry been got up? If General Scott | 


But he did not mean to see | 


Now Mr. C. liked | 


| was called the Western Reserve, and for his own | 


| Anxious and fearful as the gentleman seemed to be | 
lest the Whigs should not be able to agree mo 
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The gentleman had accused him of a purpose to | 
Mr. C. utterly disclaimed | 
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| promise that when he got there he should receive Mr. CLINGMAN said that that was his doc- 


trine; but the doctrine of General Cass was utterly 
at war with what had been the practice of the 
Government for seventy years. Mr. C.’s position 
was fully sustained by the whole action of the 
| Government during that time; and he thought that 
those who went into extremes on either side, in- 
| sisting that acquired territory must all be free or 
all slave territory, were equally wrong. Mr. C. 
| placed himself on the ground of the Constitution 
and on the uniform practice of the Government for 
sixty or seventy years; and he ventured to predict 
that his friend from the Western Reserve [Mr. 
| Root] and himself would be found perfectly united 
| in the Presidential struggle that was at hand. How 
| that union was to be effected he did not undertake 
| now to tell; but the gentleman would find that they 
| were united against him and his candidate. ' 
| Mr. INGE inquired of the Chair whether this 
course of remark was in order? 
Mr. CLINGMAN said he knew it was a sore 
| subject, and he would not distress gentlemen by 


|| continuing it. 


Mr. INGE thereupon moved that the House do 
now adjourn; which motion prevailea. 
And thereupon the House adjourned. 





PETITIONS, ec. 
The following memorials and petitions were pre- 
sented under the rule, and referred: 


By Mr. JAMESON: The petition of William H. Russell, 
late marshal of the district of Missouri, for an act for his 
relief, 

By Mr. WHITE: The memorial of H. Skinner, praying 
instruction for the plough equal at least to that which is pro- 
vided by the Government for improvement in the art ot war. 
Also, the memorial of James 8. Abeel, 8. Lansing, Edward 
Ingersoll and others, praying for adequate compensation to 
mnilitary storekeepers. ; , 

By Mr. FEATHERSTON: The petition of John J. Ram- 
sey and 76 others, praying the establishment ot a mail route 
from Hopewell to Cofteeville, in the State of Mississippi. 

By Mr. PHELPS: The memorial of Charles Findlay, 
praying that a draft drawn by the Shawnee Indians in favor 
of the Superintendent of Indian affairs at St. Louis be paid. 
| By Mr. HOLMES, of New York: The petition and other 
papers of George 8. Chaflin, a sergeant in the last war with 
Great Britain, showing great hardship and consequent loss 
of health, and asking tor compensation and reliet. : 

By Mr. PET'Ti'T: Sundry petitions of citizens of Indiana, 
praying a further postponement of the sales and a reduction 
of the price of lands in the great Miami reserve in Indiana. 

By Mr. PRESTON : 'The petition of Valentine Miller, of 
Monroe county, Virginia, praying for a pension. Also, the 
petition of Andrew 5. Warwick and others, citizens of Poca- 
| hontas and Randolph counties, praying for the establishment 
of certain post offices and post routes. : F 

By Mr. PILLSBURY : The memorial of Maurice K. Sim- 
ons, of the Commissariat department, Mexico, but who was 
engaged in several battles and lost a Jeg in consequence ofa 
severe wound, praying for a pension. 

By Mr. BEALR: The petition of Charles C. Jell. Also, 
asked leave to withdraw from the files of the House the me- 
morial and accompanying papers of John Burke. | 

By Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas: The memorial of John 
F. McCoy and others, on the part of the old setter party of 
Cherokee Indians, praying relief. i 

By Mr. STUART, of Michigan : The remonstrance of cit- 
izens of the county of Calhoun, Michigan, against the re- 
newal of the patent of Jethro Wood for his cast-iron plough 

€ benefit of his heirs. 
ay Mr, GRINNELL: The petition of Job Chase and 421 
others, for a light-house or light-boat on Kill Pond bar, near 

onomoy, Cape Cod. J 
“S Mr. AW LEDY : The memorial of the Legislative As- 
sembly of the Territory of Wisconsin, praying that the mili- 
tary reservation on the east side of the Mississippi pe 
posite to Fort Caslings ae be senane sone rig 

2¢ ion granted to the former settle a 
Py Me. CHAPMAN: The memorial of Wim. and Richard 
H. Reedin for indemnity for property destroyed in the war 
oy Mr. HALL, of New York: The remonstrance of Elisha 











New York, against the extension of the patent granted to 





Wood. Also, alike remonstrance of sundry inhab- 
pomared Biack Rock, in the same county. Also, the me- 
morial of Samuel N. Caliendar, Almon M. Clapp, and others, 
citizens of Buffalo, New York, praying for a speedy termi- 
nation of the war with Mexico. Also, the petition of Jo- 





seph Freeman, James E. Case, and others, for the establish- 
| meant of a new pos) route from Alden to Mill See, in the 
county of Erie, New York. Also, an affidavit of James 
Sloan, of Black Rock, New York, in support of his ene 
to prize money for his services in taking the Caledonia an 
Detroit, in the war of 1812. 5 
By Mr. KING, of Massachusetts: The petition of Fitz 
W. Sayward and 90 others, of Gloucester, for a specific 
duty on imported fish, and that the rate may be the same as 
by the tariff of 1842." Also, the petition of Norman Story 
and 70 others, of Essex, for the annexation of the town of 
Essex to the collection district of Gloucester. Also, the 
| memorial of 8. D. Robbins and others, a committee of the 
town of Chelsea, for the removal of the marine hospital to 
the land owned by the United States near the naval hos- 


tal. xe ; 
P'By Mr. HOLMES, of New York: The petition of W me 
E. Arnoia and 505 others, citizens of Rochester, New York, 


| acquired should be divided in that respect by a | asking that the General Government will desist from further 
| \! gale and traffic in the public lands in its possession, and tat 


M. Adams and 140 others, inhabitants of the county of Erie, . 


ete a 
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% 
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the same may be laid off into convénient farms and lots for 
the free ase of such citizens (not possessed of other land) 
as will oecupy them 

ity Me. WENTWORTH: The petition of the citizens of 
Builbonia, Wall county, tor a mail route from Johet, via 
Jackeon Creek, Reed’> Grove, Wilmington, Mount Langum, 
nid Middieport, to Latayette, Indiana. Also, the petition 
of his Savalley, and a large number of other citizens of 
Chicawo, in tavor of land retorm. 

iy Mr. PHELPS: The petition of Jonathan Durham and 
others, citizens of township 22, range 2x, in Barry county, 
Missourt, praying to be permitted to select other land in heu 
sGth eeetion of said township, which ts valucless. 
TWEEDY: The petition of William M. Daniels 
and 124 others, for a ta weekly mail route from Potosi to 
Beetown, Wisconsin. Also, the petition of John Dougherty 
and 20 others, residents within the Green Bay land di-inet, 
praytag for the passage of an act dividtig said land district. 
Also, the proceedings and resolutions of a meeting of the 
citizens of St. Croix county and vieinity, in Wisconsin, held 
at St. Paul, the 24th day of January, Iedm, in relation to the 
northern boundary of the State of Wisconsin. 

Ry Mr. CROWELL: The petition of W. E. Smith, E. N. 
Bang, and others, citizens of the United States, representing 
that they are desirous of making a permanent location for 
themoecives ond fanthes in the vicinity of each other, where 
they can enjoy a home with liws eutticient for the free de 
velopment of mind and body: representing, that where the 
petiiioners reside land mowopolies have taken deep root, 
aod they as well as others of slender means, are comprlled 
to become the humble and servile tenants of the landlord, 
or confined to teacts of land so small as to have escaped 
the ol vation, or so sterile as to have destroyed the cupid- 
itv of the land leviathans ; and they believe it for the interest 
and independent character of their children to select a loca- 
ton in the uncecupied wilds of the United States, where the 
mind and body can be free to act, and their children grow 
uy with the feclings of independence of American citizens, 
aud thus benefit the country by extending civilization and 
the arte, and bring the unoccupied lands of the country into 
the neighborhood of large settlements, and thereby make 
them more valuable. ta view of all this, they ask a grant 
of one hundred and sixty acres of land to the head of each 
family that shall join them, not exceeding one hundred fam- 
jhes. in forming a settlement, and who shall become bona 
fide s thers on the land thus granted, and as much for each 
mate child of each fimily as may seem reasonable, to be 
selected in a body by the settlers, in the unoecupied lands 
or the United States between the latitudes of 40° and 42° 
north, and fongitude 15° and 17° west, from the city of 
Washington. 


ol Ube 


by M 


: 


IN SENATE. 
Tvespay, March 21, 1848. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented a commu- 
nication from W. C. Anderson, in relation to the 
causes of explosion in steam boilers; which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

|Mr. Anderson holds, that a clean boiler, sup- 
pled with water, never explodes, ‘T’o this hypoth- 
esis, may be added the query, How clean the boiler, 
and how much the water? The reply is, “ reason- 
ably clean, and a reasonable supply of water.” 
‘Tins communication appears to be a statemert of 
facts, and entitled to much consideration. The 
writer holds, that there are but two causes of 
dangerous explosion—one from a boiler not clean, 
containing mud or other foreign matter, and the 
other from no water at all. In either case, the 
metal most exposed to the fire acquires a red heat; 
but in the first case, the boiler may be well charged 
with water, though atthe same time greatly charged 
with mud; and in either case, the fault may exist 
in but one boiler ina range of many. As steam- 


boat boilers always have flues, and those settled as 
low down in the boiler as possible, not to come in | 


contact, metal to metal, the quantity of mud, by 
only moderate accumulation, soon rises on the sides, 
so as partially to imbed the flue. The flame and 
heat passing through the flue, soon softens the 
metal excluded from the water, and in that state it 
yields to the surrounding pressure, and collapses. 
in doing this, the seamsof the flue open, and seald- 
ing water and steam rush through both ends. This 
is the explosion so often heard of from the col- 
lapsing of flues, and the consequent scalding of 
those fore and aft of the boiler. 

In the other cause of explosion, from absence 
of water, the consequences are the more extensive- 
ly destructive, because the explosive agent is pro- 
portionably more powerful than any force of steam 
io be produced by the usual construction of steam 
furnaces with an engine atall in working motion. 
This agent is no less than hydrogen, aided by its 
companion, oxygen, In the shape of water. The 
explosioa in this case never occurs but in a boiler 
heated enough to decompose these elements, and 
by the aid of one to ignite the other, and it mostly 
happens from the first jets of water from the force- 
pump in renewing the motion of the engine after 
its suspension for some of the purposes occurring 
so frequently during a trip. It may happen, and 
has done so, though but seldom, without a sus- 


one or more of the boilers. The supply-pump 
may, indeed, fail, from the double cause of either 
a mechanical defect in its motion, or from no mo- 
tion at all.] 


Mr. HALE presented a petition from D. Lamb 
and 23 others, citizens of the United States, asking 
that there may be no more traffic in the public 
lands, and that they be laid out in farms and Jots 
for the free use of such citizens as will occupy 
them; and that the jurisdiction of the public lands 
be transferred to Siates and Territories only on 
condition that such disposition shall be made of 
them; which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Also, from John Needles and others, citizens of 
Balumore, in favor of the abolishment of the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia. 

Also, eleven memorials from different portions 
of Pennsylvania, numerously signed, asking for 
such measures as will effect such change in the 
Constitution and laws of the United States as shall 
abolish slavery. 

Also, eight memorials pretty numerously signed 
from the same State, asking for a peaceable disso- 
lution of the Union, on the ground that the Con- 
stitution, in pledging itself tothe supportof slavery, 
violates the Divine law, makes war upon human 
rights, and is grossly inconsistent with republican 
principles, 

Also from sixty-four citizens of Pennsylvania 
and Delaware, for the abolition of slavery through- 
out the Union. 

In the case of all these petitions, the motion to 
receive them was laid on the table. 


Mr. UPHAM presented a petition from Sarah 
Tyler, of Vermont, widow of a revolutionary offi- 
cer, asking an increase of pension; which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


Mr. BENTON presented a memorial from the 
Mayor and City Council of the city of St. Louis, 
in behalf of the inhabitants, asking an appropria- 
tion for the improvement of the harbor at that 
place; which was referred to the Committee on 


Commerce. 


Mr. BENTON stated that this memorial con- 
tained much important statistical information, val- 


| uable to the whole country, and moved that it be 


printed, which motion was agreed to. 


Mr. BAGBY presented several memorials from 
the Legislature of the State of Alabama: one ask- 
ing the assent of Congress to an act of the State 
Legislature leasing the canal round the Muscle 
Shoals, in the Tennessee river; which was refer- 
red to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Also, for a law dispensing with letters of admin- 
istration In the case of citizens of that State, who 
volunteered and fell victims to disease in the Mex- 
ican war, upon the ground that the bounty of Gov- 
ernment would be swallowed up in the costs of 
administration; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, asking to be allowed to select other lands 
in cases where the 16th section proves valueless; 
which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

Also, responses of the Legislature of Alabama 
to the resolutions of the States of Vermont and 
Rhode Island, in relation to slavery, the tariff, and 


the Mexican war; which were laid on the table, 
and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. DIX presented a memorial from John P. 
Howard, offering to run a line of first class ocean 
steam-ships between New York and Marseilles for 
the same compensation and under the same re- 
strictions as are contained in the contracts with the 
Southampton and Bremen and New York and 
Liverpool lines; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. BRADBURY presented a petition from 
James Cochran and several citizens of the State 
of Maine, in favor of a daily mail route between 
Augusta and Bangor, through South China; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Mr. Bb. called the attention of the chairman of 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
to the subject, and said, while the revenue derived 
from the State from letters was very large, that 
the facilities did not correspond with those offered 
in other instances. He concluded with expressing 
a fear that former petitions on this subject had 


pension, but never without the absence of water in |) been overlooked by the committee. 
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Mr. LEWIS presented memorials from the [¢. 
gislature of Alabama, asking for a donation a 
public land to make a railway between the soy:),. 
ern partof that State and the interior of the W, “ 

Also, for purposes of education. PF 

Also, for interest on advances made by the Stat 
during Creek hostilities. 

Also for an extension of the right of preémptiny 
to certain settlers on the public lands in that S; 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 

Mr. BALDWIN, from the Committee of Claims 
reported House bill for the relief of the heirs of 
Matthew Stewart, without amendment. 

Also, House bill for the relief of John Ander. 
son, without amendment. 

Also, House bill for the relief of William Cy). 
ver, without amendment; each bill accompanied 
by a report. 


ale, 


RESOLUTIONS. 
On motion of Mr. YULEE, 


Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs %e direy. 
ed to inquire into the propriety of providing for a retired jis, 
in the navy. 


On motion of Mr. BENTON, 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be directod 
to inquire into the execution of the Senate order of January 
13, directing the report of Dr. Wi-linzenoas to be prinud, 


and report the progress, ifany, made in the execution of 
said order. 


Mr. HANNEGAN submitted the following: 

Resolved, That there be printed 1,590 extra copies of the 
communication of the State Department in answer to a eal 
fer the correspondence of Mr. Wise on the subject of the 
slave trade. 

Mr. NILES hoped some reason would be shown 
why this resolution for an increase of printing was 
introduced. He thought it time we should know 
what we were doing. One hundred thousand dol- 
lars had been expended in printing in the House, 
and probably nearly as much here. Never had he 
known, he was on the eve of saying, such a reck- 
less course as seemed to be pursued during the 
present session in relation to public printing. If 
not specially called for, he hoped the resolution 
would not pass. 

Mr. HANNEGAN could assure the Senator 
from Connecticut, that when he came to know 
what the resolution contemplated, he would not 
deem it reckless. It was for the correspondence 
of Mr. Wise on the subject of the slave trade—a 
matter that was just now an important, nay, he 
might add, a vital question. It was before the 
Committee on Printing. 

Mr. NILES. Is it voluminous? 

Mr. CAMERON said, it was not before the 
Committee on Printing. 

Mr. HUNTER said, he believed it was not a 
voluminous document, although he had not read 
it. He said, it was an interesting document, and 
that an extra number of copies would be required. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 


DEFICIENCY BILL. 

Mr. ATHERTON moved to proceed to the 
consideration of the bill to supply deficiencies— 
stating that it was very important that it should 
be acted on without further delay; that there were 
drafts liable to protest, and, indeed, he believed 
one for $10,000 had already been protested. 

The motion having been agreed to, the bill was 
taken up; when— 

Mr. ATCHISON withdrew an amendment which 
he had sent to the Chair for the pay of seven adii- 
tional clerks in the Indian Department. ; 

Mr. WESTCOTT also withdrew his motion to 
amend; and 

The bill was reported to the Senate with the 
amendments, 

The amendments were then concurred in. 


Mr. BADGER moved to amend the diplomatic 
paragraph, by striking out the words “ Papal 
States.’? Should that motion prevail, he would 
afterwards move to diminish the appropriation. 

A debate ensued, in which Messrs. WEBSTER, 
ATHERTON, DAYTON, FOOTE, BUTLER, 
HANNEGAN, CASS, DIX, BADGER, MAN- 
GUM, CALHOUN, and JOHNSON of Louist- 
ana, took part;* when the yeas and nays being 
ordered, at the call of Mr. HANNEGAN, the question 
was taken, and decided as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Berrien, Butler, Hale, 
Hannegan, and Rusk—7. 
NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, Bell, 





* A report of this Debate is necessarily deferred, but will 
be found in the Appendix. 
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pradbury, Breese, Calhoun, Cass, Clarke, Clayton, Davis 
of Massachusetts, Davis of Mississippi, Dayton, Dickinson, 
ye, Douglas, Dewns, Felch, Foote, Greene, Hunter, John- 
og Louisiana, Johnson of Georgia, Lewis, Mangum, 
viacon, Miller, Moor, Niles, Phelps, Turney, Underwood, 
Upham, Westcott, and Yulee—36. 


Mr. HANNEGAN then moved to amend the | 


pill by striking out *‘chargé,’’ and inserting the 


yords ** For the salary of a minister resident to the 
Papal States.”” 


The question having been taken on the amend- | 


ment of Mr. Hanneean, if was decided in the neg- 
ative as follows: 


yEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, Breese, 


cass, Clayton, Dickinson, Dix, Douglas, Downs, Felch, 
Foote, Hannegan, Johnson of Louisiana, Johnson of Georgia, 
Lewis, Manguin, and Moor—19. 

vAYS—Messrs. Badger, Bell, Berrien, Bradbury, Butler, 
ralhoun, Clarke, Davis of Massachusetts, Davi- of Missis«ip- 


ni, Dayton, Greene, Hale, Hunter, Mason, Miller, Nilcs, 


phelps, Rusk, ‘Turney, Underwood, Upham, Wescott, and 
*Yulee—23. 


Mr. WESTCOTT moved to strike out the pro- | 


riso in relation to the keepers of the public archives 
in Florida; which was agreed to. 

The amendments made to the bill were then sev- 
erally concurred in, and the amendments ordered 
to be engrossed, and the bill, by unanimous con- 
sent, was read a third time and passed. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, asked permission | 
to make a report, which, though late as was the | 
hour, was received through the courtesy of the | 


Vice President. The report was from the Com- 
mittee on Private Land Claims, in the case of Ben- 


edict Madeore, Vicar General of the Catholics of | 


Florida, and pastor of the Catholic Church of St. 


Augustine, in Florida. The report sets forth the || 


facts ina clear and lucid manner, and concludes 
with a resolution for the printing of all the papers, 
which, afier being verified, are to be sent to the 


Solicitor of the Treasury, who is to examine and || 
investigate said case; to procure all papers relating | 
thereto in the public departments, and all other | 


testimony that he can obtain relating to the title of 
the United States to the property claimed; to make 


areport on the merits of the case, and communi- || 


cate the same as early as practicable during the 
session. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, and Mr. DAVIS, 


of Mississippi, made a few observations; but as 


the Senate was on the point of adjourning after a | 


long sitting, and there was great noise and confu- 
sion in the galleries, it was impossible to under- 
stand their import. 

The report was agreed to; and, 

On motion of Mr. ATHERTON, the bill autho- 


nizing a loan of sixteen millions was taken up, and | 


informally passed over; and 
The Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, March 22, 1848. 
TheJournal of yesterday was read and approved. 


Mr. HALL, of Missouri, on leave, presented a 
memorial of Sullivan and other counties adjacent 
thereto, in the State of Missouri, praying tor the 
establishment of a new land district in the northern 
partof said State. Referred to the select committee 
upon that subject, appointed on the 17th instant, 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, on leave, presented the 


memorial of John Jay, and also the memorial of | 


William C. Bryant and others, all of the city of 
New York, praying for the passage of an inter- 


national copyright law. Referred to a select com- 
mittee, 


Mr. COBB, of Alabama, on leave, presented 


several memorials, &c., from the Legislature of | 


Alabama, on various subjects; which were appro- 
priately referred. 


Mr. CLARK, of Kentucky, on leave, presented 


& preamble and resolution relative to Mr. Asa | 
Whitney’s plan of a railroad from Lake Michigan | 


'o the Pacific Ocean; also, a resolution concerning 


the Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company; which | 


Were referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 
_Mr. TOMPKINS, on leave, presented resolu- 
tions of the Legislature of the State of Mississippi, 
lor the passage of a law authorizing the appropri- 
ation of the two per cent. fund to the construction 
of a railroad from Jackson, in said State, east- 
ee Referred to the Committee on Public 

ands, 

Mr. PALFREY asked leave to present a me- 
morial, numerously signed by pastors and laymen 
of the Unitarian societies of New England, asking 
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Congress to bring to a close the war with Mex- | 
ico, 


It was objected to, and the memorial was not 
received, 


Mr. CUMMINS asked leave to offer the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were read: 


Resolved, That it becomes the people of the United States | 
to rejoice that the sentiment of self government is commend- 
ing itself to the favorable consideration and adoption of the 
intelligent and thinking men of all intelligent nations. 

Resolved, That the only legitimate source ot political power 
is the will of the peopic, and the only rightful end of its ex- 
ercise their good. 





Resolved, ‘i lat we sincerely hope that down-trodden hu- 
manuity may succeed in breaking down all forms of tyranny 
and oppression, and in the establishment of free and national 
governments for the good of the governed, and not for the 
aggrandizement of those who govern. 
Resolved, Tiat we tender our warmest sympathies to the | 
people of France and [taly in their present struggle for re- | 
torm, and sincerely hope they may succeed in establishing | 
free and constitutional governments, emanating from and | 
based upon the will of the governed, suited to their wants | 
and condition, and such as will secure to them liberty and | 
safety. 
Resolved, That we tender our sympathy and hopes of suc- 
cess to every people who are seeking to establish for them- 
| selves free and national governments, and that whatever of | 

bieod and treasure nay be shed or spent in a struggle of the | 

oppressed against the oppressor, is to be charged to the un- | 
|| just resistance of the oppressor, who strives to hold and ex- 
ercise the rights of the people, usurped against their will,and | 
exercised for the benefit of the few and the oppression of the 
muny, and not to the people, who seek only to regain and 
exercise their natural rights in such manner as will best se- 
cure and promote their own happivess and safety. 


The reception of the resolutions being objected | 
| to, they were not received. 


BILLS INTRODUCED ON LEAVE. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: A bill to change the place | 
of holding the district court of the United States | 
| for the nuddie district of Alabama. Referred to 
| the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EVANS, of Maryland: A bill to au- 
thorize the trustees of Newark College, in the State | 
|| of Delaware, to import certain philosophical appa- 
|| ratus free of duty. Referred to the Committee of 
|; Ways and Means. 












































|| The bill further to supply deficiencies in the ap- 
propriations for tie fiscal year ending June 30, 
| 1843, which was returned from the Senate with 
/ amendments, was taken up, and referred to the 
Committee of Ways and Means. 


| Mr. BRODHEAD moved to reconsider the vote 
| by which the resolution directing the Clerk of the 
| r+ aie to transmit to the Governor of each State 
| and Territory, and to the clerk of each county in 
| the United States, certain public documents, was 
| passed on Monday last. 

|| ‘The motion to reconsider was entered on the 
| Journal, and informally laid over. 


| CORRESPONDENCE OF GENERAL SCOTT. 
Mr. STEPHENS moved that the House pro- 
| ceed to the consideration of the unfinished busi- 
‘ness. Agreed to. 
| The SPEAKER stated the unfinished business 
| to be the motion of Mr. Ciineman to reconsider 
| the vote by which the resolution was passed, on 
| Monday last, instructing the Committee on Print- 
| ing to inquire into the expediency of printing an 
| extra number of the correspondence between the 
| Secretary of War and Generals Scott and Tay- 
| lor, &c. . 
| Mr. INGE, who was entitled to the floor, ad- 
|| dressed the committee during the hour. After ex- 
pressing his gratitude to the House for its kind- 
ness in adjourning yesterday, though at an hour 
somewhat earlier than usual, at his request, he 
said, he must be permitted, here, in the outset, to 
deprecate that spirit of party which to so great an 
extent prevailed in the deliberations and discus- 
sions of that body. Since the assembling of the 
present Congress, they had had an iterauon and 
reiteration of party charges—made, he was under- 
stood to admit, to a greater or less extent, on his 
own as well as on the opposite side of the House. 
It would seem, to an impartial observer, as if the 
interest of the country was wholly forgotten, and 
that patriotism slumbered. On the opposite side 
of the House, especially, gentlemen seemed to be 
| strangers to the influence of patriotic feeling. The 
| minds of the Opposition aspired, apparently, after 
| nothing but mere party issues. 
At the opening of Congress, the Executive rec- 
' ommended to the House important legislation— 
| legislation necessary for the support of our armies 
\ engaged in a foreign war—legislation required in 
order to carry out the policy of Government in re- 





| ing and party ends alone. 





_ont 


gard to our struggle with Mexico. But how was 
it met? How had it been received? It had heen 
met, not by legislation, not in the spirit which 
should animate the bosom of every man through- 
out the country in times like these—a spirit that 
looks only to the public good. It had been re- 
sponded to only by the acrimonious spirit of party. 
Gentlemen seemed wholly oblivious of the public 
good and the national honor, and to seek nothing 
but how they might disparage the Administration, 
how they might assail the Democratic party, and 
how best to advance the low and selfish ends of 
party. They cherished a devotion to party feel- 
But in a time of war, 
like the present, when the whole American people 
ought to be united as one man, Mr. I. felt himself 
incapable of looking merely to party issues, or to 
direct his efforts solely to party purposes. 

He did not object to the existence of parties 
in a State, provided they were restrained within le- 
gitimate bounds. Parties had existed in all free 
States, and they must ever continue to exist where 
man was permitted to think for himself and give 
utterance to his thoughts. So long as Greece had 
been free, parties had always existed, and party 
discussions were common among the people ; nor 
did they end till the flag of Alexander waved in 
triumph over the temples of Pericles. Just so it 
had been at Rome; parties prevailed throughout 
the Republic, and they continued to prevail till the 
diadem of the Cesars had supplanted the tribuni- 
tian power. Nor did Mr. I. desire to see parties 
abolished in this country. On the contrary, he 
desired to see the people divided on great and lead- 
ing points of public policy. He liked to see party 
discussion left free, so long as all merely sectional 
and subordinate issues were kept under, and the 
nation was divided only on great and weighty 
questions. While to this extent he had no objec- 
lion to see party prevailing among us, he could not 
but deprecate that excess of party spirit which he 
lamented to see prevailing to so great a degree on 
the opposite side of that Fall. 

Mr. I. had been not a little surprised at the 
course pursued by gentlemen in the opposition 
yesterday in relation to this correspondence of 
General Scott and General Taylor. It was a fact 
that the whole of that correspondence had been 
published with the message of the Executive 
which accompanied it. And yet it had yesterday 
been openly said here that the correspondence had 
been **shamefully garbled.’? The fact was not so. 
The whole was in possession of the House. But 
when it was brought to light it did not suit the pur- 
pose of the member who had made the call for it; 
and he found his charge against the Executive not 
sustained by it, as he had expected. Therefore, the 
tenor and tone of his remarks had been changed, 
and he had gone into a general assault on the Ad- 
ministration for its imbecility in planning the war 
with Mexico. The gentleman gave the very high- 
est commendation to the bravery and conduct of 
the generals in command, but contended that the 
campaign had been badly planned. Where but 
within these walls was such Merinion entertained 
or expressed? Badly planned! Let gentlemen 
look at the map of Mexico, and give a fair and 
candid decision, One campaign had been planned 
for the conquest of California, and had it failed ? 
No; our flag had been borne in triumph across 
the entire province, and now floated in triumph 
over the bay of San Francisco. Badly planned ! 
The great object of the war had been the capture 
of the city of Mexico, under the impression that 
that event must bring — as its necessary and 
natural consequence. Would gentlemen say there 
had been any fault in planning the campaign 
against the Mexican capital? 

We were told before the war commenced that it 
was the prevalent opinion in Europe that the castle 
of San Juan de Ulua was impregnable: but the gates 
of that celebrated fortress had opened at the sum- 
mons of our cannon, and the Gibraltar of the West- 
ern World had yielded to the irresistible prestige of 
ourarms. The wholecampaign had been conducted 
with a brilliancy which challenged the admiration 
of the world. Having secured the possession of 
Vera Cruz and its formidable castle, our army had 
made its way to the pass of Cerro Gordo, and its 
column had scarcely been shaken as it passed. 
After an uninterrupted series of the most memo- 
rable victories, our forces had cut their way to the 
gates of Mexico, and the city was taken by storm, 
and the war thus brought to an end. Now, where 
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had been the fault of a campaign like this? In 


what did the wisdom of any plan, military or civil, 
consist? In the adaptation of means to a desired 
end. And this wisdom had marked the course of 
the Administration. They were fully aware of the 
character of the foe with whom we had to con- 
tend, and therefore they had not brought into the 
field armies such as it would have been necessary 
to call out if we had a war with one of the Eu- 
ropean Powers. ‘They had brought enough forces 


to carry every point desired withoat any disaster, | 


Yet the Administration were denounced as imbe- 
cile. The charge was too frivolous to demand 
refutation. 

Gentlemen charged on the department and the 
President the withdrawal of General ‘Taylor’s 
forces with a view to expose him to defeat and 
disgrace. This charge was equally without foun- 
dation. Gentlemen ought not to forget that it had 
once been thought best to assail Vera Cruz by the 
way of San Luis Potosi; but when that plan was 
abandoned for the route by sea, General Taylor 
was left in possession of a sufficient force to main- 
tain his position. But they had been told again, 
that if General Taylor had gone to the Rio Grande 
with a greater force, the consequences would have 
been very different. But he had gone there with 
a force suffictent to repel any opposing force that 
Mexico could bring against them, and the result 
had proved that it was fully adequate to the object 
in view. 

The letter of General Jesup, which was read to 
the Llouse yesterday, was conclusive to show that 
he had abundance of transportauon—that he had 
everything he desired in that march to Matamoros; 
and if there was any fault, that fault fell upon 
General Taylor. It was upon his head that those 
censures fell which they had heard uttered here 
yesterday. ‘They were directed to the President, 
but they fell upon General Taylor, for he was 
authorized to call upon the Governors of the ad- 


jacent States for sufficient forces to carry out his 


oljects—to drive off any forces which impeded his 
It was a charge directed against Gen- 
eral ‘Taylor, although ostensibly directed against 
Mr. Polk; and it came from a man who was Inim- 
ical to General Taylor, who sought to break him 
down, whose object was to promote another dis- 
tinguished military chieftain upon the ruins of 
General ‘Taylor. That was the object, and the 
only object, of the attack made yesterday; the posi- 
tion of Mr. Polk repelled the assault from him and 
drew it upon General Taylor. 

Well, he was willing to submit to the people of 
this qountry the determination of the question 
raised in this discussion. He was willing that the 
people should settle the groundless charges made 
yesterday upon the Executive. [It was unnecessary 
for him to say any more in their refutation. ‘The 
course of the Whig party upon the question of the 
Mexican war would lave been a matter of surprise 
if they were not compelled to attribute it to the 
necessity of their situation. It was well known, 
that when the quesuon of ‘Texas annexation was 
first presented to th®country by the ‘Tyler treaty, 
it was not a party question. [t was proclaimed 
everywhere to be a great American question—a 
question which overrode all party considerations. 
Sut that treaty was rejected by the American Sen- 
ate. When that rejection occurred, the people of 
the United States took the question into their own 
hands. ‘here was a general response of disap- 
probation at the rejection of the treaty, The popu- 
lar voice demanded the annexation of Texas. 
Well, it was not supposed that the annexation of 
Texas would form an issue in the contest of 1844. 
But Mr. Clay, in his Raleigh letter, came out 
against annexation, and took the ground, that the 
annexation of ‘Texas would be the annexation of 
a war with Mexico; that Mexico had claims*upon 
Texas. Now, the claims of Mexico upon Texas 
had been forgotten by that Government. ‘They 
were revived by Mr. Clay in his Raleigh letter, 
and in that way the annexation of Texas became 
& party question in the contest of 1844. That 
measure was announced by the Baltimore Conven- 
tion in 1544, as a part of the Democratic creed, 
and exercised, he ventured to say, a more poten- 
tial influence in that canvass than any other ques- 
tion. The Whigs opposed it, and held, that to 
annex Texas would be to annex a war with 
Mexico. The Democrats held that Texas was a 
free and independent republic. He briefly referred 


progress. 


to the leading facts in the history of the Texas | 


revolution, to show that it was complete and suc- | by the commanding general to order its advane« ; 


cessfal,and mentioned the fact of the independence 
of Texas having been recognized by our own Gov- 
ernment, as well as by the leading governments of 
Europe. Being independent, she had a right to 
admission into this Union; and the people, sustain- 
ing the Democratic party, decided that she should 
be annexed. Congress passed resolutions, accord- 
ingly, for the annexation, notwithstanding the 
cluim which Mexico saw fit to renew, although 
(he said) her offer, during the very session of Con- 
gress in which these resolutions were passed, to 
recognize the independence of Texas on the condi- 


tion that she would not annex herself to the United | 


States, was, in fact, a surrender of her claims, and 
a complete recognition of her independence. The 
American people decided rightly, upon all the facts 
being presented to them, after the most elaborate 
discussion on both sides, in favor of the annex- 
ation. 


Mexico were revived by the Raleigh letter of Mr. 
Clay, and the course taken on that question by the 
Whig party. He further declared, that the posi- 
tion taken by the Whig party on that question 
was the germ of the Mexican war. 
been unanimity on the part of the people of this 
country on the question of annexation; if it had 
not been made a party question, Mexico never 
would have revived the claims upon Texas which 
she had abandoned, and we should have had a 
peaceful annexation of Texas; we might have re- 
covered, in a legitimate, lawful, and peaceful man- 
ner, that province which we threw from us by the 
treaty of 1819, and had restored to us a people 
who were kindred to us in sympathy, who had the 
same views of popular government, and who were 
worthy, in every point of view, of belonging to 
this Confederacy. 

The foundation for this war having thus been 
laid by the course pursued by the Whig party of 
the country, upon the question of annexation, it 
was this party who should justly be held respon- 
sible for having involved the country in war. If 
there was anything wrong in the war, it rested 
upon them, for they produced the incipient causes 
of it. 

Congress, then, having provided by the joint 
resolutions of March, 1845, for the admission of 
‘Texas into the American Confederacy, those reso- 
lutions were submitted for her acceptance; in her 
convention, she accepted the terms proposed, and 
the agreement having been ratified by the subse- 
quent Congress, she became fully incorporated 
into our Union. Upon the passage of these reso- 
lutions by Congress, it would be remembered the 
Mexican minister, then resident here, demanded 
his passports, and returned to his own country, 
proclaiming that the annexation of Texas was 
cause of war, in accordance with the position taken 
by the Whig party in the canvass of 1844. Their 
minister declared, that by the annexation, our Gov- 
ernment had placed themselves virtually at war 
with the Government of Mexico, and that Mexi- 
co would immediately assert her rights by force of 
arms; that Texas must be invaded, and the con- 
quering standard of Mexico must be planted on 
the banks of the Sabine. Mexico claimed the 
whole of ‘Texa&; she never confined her pretences 
to any intermediate territory. 


W hat, then, was the duty of the Executive of the 
United States, after Texas had assented to our || 


terms, and was virtually in the Union? An inva- 
sion was threatened; it was known that an army 


was collecung in Mexico for the invasion of Texas; | 


that by annexation, she had excited the increased 
enmity of Mexico. Was it not the duty of the 
President, then, under these circumstances—was 
he not bound by his constitutional oath, to pro- 
teet that country from invasion? By the act of 
annexation, she had placed herself under our juris- 
diction. She had the right to demand protection 
of the Federal Government. An invasion thus 
being threatened, the President did send our army 
into ‘Texas. He selected General Taylor to com- 
mand that army, and directed him to take up a 
position in Texas to protect that country from in- 
vasion, instructing him at the same time to pursue 
a pacific course, to do nothing which would pro- 
voke hostilities between the two nations. In doing 
this, he did no more than he was bound to do—no 
more than it was his right not only, but his abso- 
lute obligation, to do. Our army remained at Cor- 
pus Christi, until the Administration was advised 
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_ sion that a display of our military force wou 
| to prevent the collision between the 
| which was threatened. 
| General Taylor that this advance of the 
| would tend to peace—that it would tend to ac 
| plish the earnest desire of the President fy 


| the banks of the Rio Grande, under the impres. 


March 22. 


wo 


ld tend 
tWO Nations 
It was the impression of 
army 
com- 
r the 


| settlement of the existing difficulties between the 





two nations, especially to the recognition of the 
Rio Grande as a boundary, which was claimed by 
Texas when she came into this Confederacy, * 

An argument had been made from analog 


| against the course of this Administration in direci. 


ing the march of the army to the Rio Grande. 
They had been referred to the"Oregon question, 
and asked why the Executive did not order the 
army to march to the line of 54° 40'? Whi, the 
men who made this charge forgot the history and 


: | circumstances of the Oregon question; they forgo: 
He had remarked, that these stale claims of || 


that that territory was jointly occupied under treaty 


| stipulations by the two Powers who claimed it, 


And they forgot further that we had no populatioy 
there to protect. Now, the object in marching the 


| army from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande was 
If there had || to protect the people of Texas from invasion. This 
| Oregon question, therefore, bore no analogy to the 


| question of the annexation of Texas. 


They were 


| wholly dissimilar in all their circumstances. Why, 
| he would be inclined to think, if he did not know 


the contrary, that the gentlemen who made this 


/ argument were 54° 40’ hen themselves—that the 











| gentleman from Florida [Mr. CaBexv] was, who 
| seemed to censure the course of the President for 


not marching the army up to the line of 54° 40’, 
They had been told yesterday that if General 


| Taylor had been provided with a sufficient force 


the war would have been terminated upon the 
banks of the Rio Grande; and that the protraction 
of the war was attributable to the inadequacy in 
General Taylor’s force and the force that marched 
to the column of General Scott. But he contended 
that we must look for the cause of the continuance 
of the war elsewhere—to causes which were obvi- 
ous, and which were recognized by the country; 
to the course pursued by the partisans of the Whig 
party in reference to the war. The gentleman 
from ‘Tennessee [Mr. Haske] had enlightened 
the House with his views of constitution law, and 
had made his exposition of the vote of the House 


{ given some time ago in reference to the causes of 


the war. The gentleman might be a very good 
fighter: he had acquired some fame at Cerro Gordo; 
he had passed through that battle he (Mr. I.) be- 
lieved unscathed, but still there were some remark- 
able incidents connected with that battle which 


| would give the gentleman fame before the coun- 


try. He (Mr. 1.) believed it was said by a dis- 


| tinguished officer who commanded at Cerro Gordo 
| that the gentleman from Tennessee at least lost his 


hat upon that occasion 

The SPEAKER here interposed, and said he 
must call the gentleman to order. ; 

Mr. INGE (continuing) said he was going onto 
remark, that however good a fighter the gentleman 
might be, he had a great objection to . 

Mr. HASKELL rose inquiringly, and said he 
did not hear the remark which the gentleman had 


| made. 


Mr. INGE observed that the Speaker had pro- 


| nounced it out of order. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alaba- 


|, Ma will proceed in order. 


Mr. INGE (Mr. H. still retaining his position 
upon the floor) said he had no objection to pro- 


| ceeding in the remarks he had made, and in fur- 
| ther remarks, if he was not called to order. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair must insist upon 
the observance of the rules of the House. — 

Mr. LNGE (resuming) said he was at liberty at 
least to comment upon the gentleman’s legal and 
constitutional opinions as delivered here yesterday. 
He then proceeded to read an extract or two from 
the report of Mr. Haskenu’s remarks of yesterday, 
contained in the Intelligencer of this morning: 


“ He (Mr. H.) could speak for the Whig y who were 
opposed to the war where he lived ; he cout speak, too, ie 
the Whigs of the South on that subject; and for himself an 
for them he denied that they had ever characterized it as an 
unjust war.”’ 


The gentleman (said Mr. I.) extended his decla- 


| ration too far. He knew something of the opinion 


| 


of the Whigs of the South, and he knew that they 
did not concur with the gentleman in his own 
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jotions, and he must ask leave to contradict him 


ay this point. : ; ? , 
~ He could readily imagine how a war might be unjustly 
enced, and yet justly prosecuted. For instance: he 
. “Fy yse insulting lauguage to the gentleman from Missis- 
: He might endeavor to bully that gentleman and alarm 
py threats. The gentleman trom Mississippi might 
eply ina similar spirit, and might insult him (Mr. fi.) in 
or, and ultimately strike him. He (Mr. t!.) would grant 
vate bag done wrong in threatening, builying, and at- 
sompting to intimidate the gentleman from Missis-ippi; but 
“had been struck, and consequently he had to defend bim- 
avd Whatever fighting he did aiter that, he considered 


ory 
. 


yr 


wy doue in self-defence, and fully justified 


Now, whence did the gentleman from Tennessee 
jerive his notions of constitutional law? Did he 
ake his position upon his own authority, or could 
ne refer to precedent? Let him ask the gentleman 
in what school of law or of philosophy he had 
earned his lesson? Did he draw it from the great 
sources of the British law—from Coke and Black- 
sone? Did he draw it from the great code of the 
Roman law? Why, they inculcated no such doc- 
wines as this. It was not the common law of this 
sountry, and he (Mr. I.) would not believe it was 
the statute law of Tennessee. Surely there was 
no statute in Tennessee which would authorize 
‘im to pursue such a course. The gentleman had 
said he might bully a man—he might intimidate 
him by threats—and when that man struck him, 
je might defend himself, and then go on fighting 
ad libitum. 

Mr. HASKELL (Mr. I. yielding for explana- 
tion) said the gentleman from Alabama misappre- 
jended the position he had taken. The idea he 
had intended to convey by the illustration he had 
made use of was this: That the President of the 
United States, and not the people of the country, 
had committed the first assault; that the attempt 
at intimidation, the threat, the bullying, if they 
pleased, was done by the President of the United 
States; and that when Congress assembled, and the 
reople through their Representatives first came to 
vote supplies of men and money to get ourselves 
out of the difficulty into which the President had 
plunged us, it was necessary and right. 

Mr. INGE (resuming) said the explanation was 
amere repetition of what he had just read from the 
gentleman’s remarks of yesterday, and did not alter 
iieease. But what force was there in the example 
which the gentleman had brought forward? Had 
ot the gentleman placed himself in the position of 
bullying, and not the gentleman from Mississippi? 
Now, this was a monstrous doctrine of law, a mon- 
strous doctrine of morals, for a man to assert that 
a war Was unconstitutional and yet just! If it was 


inconstitutional, of course it was wrong in its in- | 


ception, and every step taken in its prosecution 
was wrong. It was equally absurd to say thata 
war Which was unnecessary could be a just war— 
(lat an unnecessary war could, under any circum- 
sianees, be a just war. An unnecessary war was 


awar waged without right, without good cause; a | 


war which was unjustifiable. If it was unjustifi- 


able, then, and unnecessary, how could it be just? | 


Why, that was a morality certainly which be- || 


longed to the grog shop, and not to this Hail. It 
was the morality which belonged to the bully who 


tought on the streets, and not to the code of na- | 
|, the enemy. 


tong, 


He would next proceed to consider the course 
of the Whig oe on the question of the war af- | 


er hostilities had begun. How did this war ques- 


No gentleman could justify his course at that time 
by saying that he voted supplies to rescue the 
army of General Taylor. It was known that Gen- 
eral Taylor was safe. It was well known that 
General ‘Taylor had instructions to call upon the 
adjacent States for reinforcements, and that the 


Mexican army would be vanquished before aid | 


from this Government could arrive. Jt was there- 
fore well known to every man who voted for the 
war bill that the supplies were voted for the prose- 
cution of the war into the heart of Mexico. The 
language of the bill was, to prosecute the war to a 
speedy and successful termination, and, when that 


billcame before this House, there was no anti- | 
that | 


war party in this country. And when did 
anti-war party spring up? When it was discovered 


war. When the Whig partisans found out that 
the honor and glory of the war would redound to 


the honor of the Administration, then it was that | 
the Whig party took ground against the war, and | 


not before, for party purposes and party objects. 
Then they became willing to protract the war, to 
augment the sufferings of the army in Mexico, and 


to stain the national honor for the accomplishment | 
That had been clearly || 
evinced at each succeeding session of Congress. | 


of their party objects. 
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The President, in his annual message to Con- | 


gress, had proclaimed that there were a few per- | 


sons in this country—a few misled persons—who | 


had denounced the war as unconstitutional and 
unjust, and as an aggression on a weak and unof- 


fending nation; and the course thus pursued by | 
those few persons the President declared was cal- | 
culated to afford aid and comfort to the enemy. | 


They were but a few persons, who were influ- 


enced by a kind of mawkish sensibility respecting | 


this war, and the censure of the President was 
directed to them. It seemed, however, that cer- 
tain prominent gentlemen on the other side of this 
House thought that condemnation was an attack 
on them, and a gentleman from Tennessee, ina 
most abusive speech on this floor, denounced the 
Executive of this nation. That gentleman declared 


_ that the President of the United States had slan- 
' dered the Whig party; and the same accusation 


had been repeated by the gentleman from Florida, 
{Mr. CaBe.t,} who was not now in his seat. 
Now, he (Mr. I.) denied that the President had 


| made such an allegation against the Whig paity. 


It was only necessary to refer to the President’s 
message to show that the denunciation was but 


directed against a few persons who might well be 


_ by both their action and their speeches, and they | 


tion becomea pony question? Whenthe cannon’s | 


roar from the banks of the Rio Grande broke on 


‘he Mexican ear, where was the anti-war party of | 


‘iis country? A universal enthusiasm pervaded 
the whole American people. With perfect una- 
rimity the call of the President was responded to. 
Hundreds of thousands offered their services to 
£0 to the rescue. 
the standard of the Cross, and invited soldiers to 
rescue the Holy Land from the possession of the 
infidel, there was not a more hearty response than 
when our President called upon his country to go 
'o the rescne when the first sound of war was 
heard on the Rio Grande. Where was the anti- 
War party in this Hall then? At that time the 
only objection heard here was the preamble of the 
war act, by which the declaration was made that 
‘he War existed by the act of Mexico. That was 
the only objection then taken; but an exanination 


would show that that act was passed for the pur- | 


pose of making provision for the vigorous prosecu- 
ton of the war. Then fifty thousand men and 


When Peter the Hermit raised | 


! 


termed misguided. Did the gentlemen who ap- 
propriated this declaration to themselves mean to 
be understood to say that the Whig party was a 
few persons? Was the Mexican war at that time 
aparty question? It had been made so by the 
action of members of the Whig party on this floor, 


had since that been waging a two-fold war. For 
the purpose of operating on this Government, they 
had crippled its energies in the prosecution of the 
war, 


effect of such a procedure had been to encourage 


The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Haskeu.]} 
had volunteered his opinion that this war had been 
unnecessarily prolonged—that it had not been ade- 
quately enforced; but there were other gentlemen 
who had participated in that war and returned to 


their homes who held a contrary opinion. He 
| read an extract from a document before him, to 


|| with the gentleman from 


to show that Colonel Wynkoop did not concur 
‘Tennessee in the opinion 
he had expressed, and said that officer had stated 


hey had not done it openly and undis- | 
| guisedly, but it had most assuredly been done, and 
| done in both branches of Congress, and the only 





that the war had been protracted by the action of | 


parties in this House. General Pierce, too, a gen- 
tleman of high respectability and unquestioned 


_ veracity, had made the same charge. So, then, it 


seemed that military men disagreed, and he had 
some authority for the position he had assumed. 
But what had been the action of the present 
House on this question? It was incumbent on this 
House when it met to carry out measures for the 


prosecution of this war and the accomplishment of 


the object which it had proposed—its successful 
termination. But ‘what had beendone? Nothing, 


| A loan was asked for; treasury notes were asked 


for, which the friends of the war were of opinion 


| would have the tendency to relieve the country, 
tea millions of money were voted for that purpose. |) give animation to its commerce, and increase its 


* 


prosperity. But instead of that, they had a loan 
bill passed by this House which authorized the 
issuing of a six per cent, stock. And what was 
the object of that measure? It was to contract the 
money market, to interrupt the business, and to 
derange the commercial operations of the country, 
and bring odium on the war. That was the ob- 
jiect—that was the design. And what had been 
‘the course of the Whig party on another measure? 
Had they voted supplies for military operations ? 
Had they furnished the means asked for by the 
President? 

The House had consumed its time with the pas- 
sage of abstract resolutions. They had deliberately 
passed a resolution which falsified history, per- 


seems — — 








‘| verted facts, and sullied the national records with 
that the Administration was identified with the | 


a deliberate falsehood. That was the way in 
which the Whig party acted here during this ses- 
sion. 

In reference to this war, the gentlemen opposite 
had made for themselves a hobby; butan anti-war 
hobby the American people had never sustained, 
and never would. What were the principles of 
the Whig party divested of this hobby, and what 
principles would they have to carry out if they 
should possibly come into power? They had 
abandoned all the issues for which they had here- 
tofore contended, and they had now nothing upon 
which to unite but this anti-war hobby. ‘The 
bank was now an ‘obsolete idea.’? Nobody now 
proposed to repeal the tariff of 1846, and to restore 
that of 1842. Both of those issues had given place 
to opposition to the war, to which they were driven 
as a matter of sheer necessity. What, then, was 
their position, and what were their purposes? 

Here the Speaker’s hammer fell, announcing the 
expiration of the gentleman’s allotted time. 


Mr. VINTON rose and said, that, thinking it 
more important to proceed to the consideration of 
the appropriation bills, he would move to lay the 
motion to reconsider on the table, and if that mo- 
tion should prevail, he would move to go into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 

The motion having been agreed to, the motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


SOLDIERS’ BOUNTY LAND WARRANTS. 

Mr. HARALSON, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, on leave given, reported the fol- 
lowing joint resolution, which was read three 
times, passed, and sent to the Senate for concur- 
rence : 


Resolved, §c., ‘That in all cases of application for bounty 
land warrants under the act approved February 11th, 1847, 
the honorable discharge of the applicant showing that the 
same was predicated on a surgeon’s certificate of disability, 
shall be considered as saticfactory evidence to the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions that the disability was incurred in the 
course of the service. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 

On motion of Mr. VINTON, the House re- 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, on the Indian appropriation 
bill, (Mr. Rockweut, of Massachusetts, in the 
chair.) 

The question pending when the committee was 
last in session was on agreeing to the amendment 
of Mr. Vinton, viz: ‘ For education for fifteen 
‘ years, stipulated in the second article of the sup- 
‘ plement to the treaty of 24th May, 1834, ($1,000 
s honing heretofore been appropriated,) $2,000.’’ 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was then continued down 
to the items under the head ‘ To the Florida In- 
dians.”’ 

Mr. GIDDINGS moved to strike out the first 
item under the head of ‘‘ The Florida Indians.’’ 

Mr. G. said there were some facts to which he 
wished to call the attention of the committee, and 
hence he made his motion to strike out this item. 


‘He designed to show that the treaty, under which 


the appropriation waa proposed to be made, had 
never been observed. It was of the date of 1823, 
and he repeated that it had never been regarded 
either by the Indians or by ourselves. In order 
to show the manner in which we ourselves have 
disearded it, he would call the attention of the 
House to the treaty itself. 

By the third article of the treaty, the United States 
Government stipulated totake the Seminole Indians 
under its care and protection, and defend them 
against all persons whateders in return for which, 
the Indians had agreed to do certain things on their 
part. He had looked into this treaty and its fulfill- 
ment, and he now called the attention of the House 
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to the fact, that instead of protecting these poor 
Indians, we had, on the contrary, suffered them to 
be robbed and outraged with impunity. He would 
send an Executive document of the first session of 
the twenty-fourth Congress to the Clerk’s table, 
and ask that it might be read. [It was read accord- 
ingly.] The paper was dated April 2, 1846. It 
stated that a certain tract of land had been secured 
to a certain Indian chief in 1823. That in conse- 
quence of suspicions which had been excited 
ecainst him and his people, as contemplating mis- 
chief to the whites, he had voluntarily offered to 
be disarmed, and accordingly he and his people 
had surrendered their arms, and in this helpless 
condition had been robbed of all the negroes he 
held, and which were there called and considered 
so much property. A catalogue of their names 
and respective value was given, from which it 
appeared that their collective value amounted to 
fifteen thousand dollars. Some of them he had 
held for twenty years; others were very young. 
They were taken forcibly by a vagabond negro- 
stealer named Robinson, who had run off and 
never been apprehended. 

Mr. G. said he had made this motion only for 
the purpose of awaking the attention of the House 
to this vross outrage, which had never been atoned 
for. The facts of the case were certified by the 
United States district attorney for Florida and by 
the judge before whom the case had been brought. 
He wished the House and the country to know 
how these Indians, while under the pledged pro- 
tection of the United States, had been treated by a 
set of Florida slave-thieves. These people had 
spread an alarm through that part of the country, 
by persuading them that those Indians were plot- 
ting mischief against the whites. The people there- 
upon came to them, and charged them with intend- 
ing to shed their blood. The Indians repelled the 
charge with indignation, and promptly offered to 
vive proof of their friendly feelings and purposes 
by voluntarily proposing to surrender their arms. 
‘The offer was accepted. The Indians gave up 
their guns; and when they were thus in a dis- 
armed and helpless state, these land-pirates set 
upon them, and robbed them of every slave they 
had in the world, and transported them to Georgia, 
where they were sold,and where they now languish- 
ed in bondage. 

If any language could fitly characterize a pro- 
ceeding like this, Mr. G. confessed he could not 
command it. The chief who had experienced this 
return for the demonstration of his friendly feel- 
ings towards white men, was at the time a man of 


property, quiet and industrious, the owner of a | 


ferry anda farm and a number of negroes. 

Now, this Government had pledged itself for the 
protection of these people. The Indians believed 
our assurance, rested secure under the protection 
of the Governmentof the United States, and quietly 
and voluntarily surrendered up their arms to our 


hands, and lost their all in consequence. This | 


chief had sent up his petition to the House for in- 
demnification; the memorial had been referred, and 
had been pressed upon the House for years to- 
gether; but, while his memorial slept in this House, 
the man himself emigrated over the Mississippi, 
and there lived in poverty at this day. But though 
he had thus left our borders, and gone far from the 
scene of his former prosperity, he still continued 
to send an imploring voice to Congress for redress; 
he still continued to make his appeal to the justice 
of that House. 

Mr. G. could not move and could not vote to 
give this injured chief the redress he asked for and 
claimed, because he did not believe that one man 
could own another, and be paid for him as prop- 
erty. But the House was daily in the habit of 
paying white men for slaves lost, and why should 
they not measure out equal relief to an Indian? 
Mr. G. could not himself vote fora bill giving him 
the money he asked, because, as he said, he was 
not in the belief that a man could hold aslave, or be 
paid for him if lost; but while the committees of the 
House were, from time to time, reporting in favor 
of white claimants in like cases, he thought, on 
their own principles, they ought not to refuse re- 
lief to a poor Indian. These people were still cry- 
ing to the Government for stipulated relief, but the 
offenders were to this hour * unwhipped of jus- 
tice.”?” They had been indicted, but could not be 
convicted, As a member of the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs he deemed it his duty to call the at- 
tention of the House to these facts, and to show up 


the different ways in which this Government meted 
justice to the helpless and to the strong. 

Before he resumed his seat it was proper that 
he should notice the difference between the state 
of servitude as it existed among Indians and among 
the whites atthe South. Among the former, slavery 
itself was comparative freedom. Slaves to Indians 
looked with horror to being slaves to white men. 
For this assertion Mr. G. had the evidence of 
Wiley Thompson, late our agent among the Semi- 
noles. The slaves belonging to this Indian chief 


had been seized and taken from comparative free- | 


dom and sold into all the horrors of slavery in 
Georgia, and there they still were suffered to lan- 
guish against all the principles of natural justice, 
and in violation of the express stipulations of a 
solemn treaty. 

Mr. G. having thus effected his object in bring- 
ing this case to the notice of the House, withdrew 
the motion he had made to strike out. 

Mr. G. again rose for the purpose of putting a 
question to the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means in relation to the treaty of 1845. 


He wanted information. By the grace and favor | 
of the Speaker he had been raised to a place on the | 
Committee on Indian Affairs; and, wishing to dis- | 
charge his duty as a member of that committee, he | 
applied to the chairman of the Committee of Ways | 


and Means. That gentleman and the House must 
be aware that there had long existed a quarrel be- 
tween the Seminole Indians and the Creeks. The 
quarrel was one of ancient standing, having had 
its origin during the times of the Revolution. In 
1845 it had been mutually agreed that the Presi- 
dent of the United States should scttle these differ- 
ences. The object of Mr. G.’s inquiry was, to 
know whether that ancient quarrel had becn ad- 
justed by the President, as proposed ? 

Mr. VINTON replied that it was not in his 
power to give his colleague any information on 
that subject. The treaty with these Indians re- 
quired a certain sum of money to be annually paid 
them by the United States, and it therefore became 
the duty of the House to appropriate that sum 
every year to carry out the law; and it was equally 
the duty of the President to pay them what by law 
belonged to them. If his colleague thought that 
the money had been paid to the wrong party, the 
bill was open to amendment in that respect. Mr. 
V. could not see how the question relating to the 
adjustment of this quarrel had any bearing on the 
duty of this House to appropriate the sum stipu- 
lated by law. 


Mr. GIDDINGS replied that the United States | 


Government occupied the position of guardians to 
these Indians, and that it was our duty to care for 
them as for so many minors. We had forced the 
Seminoles, at the point of the bayonet, to migrate 
into the country beyond the Mississippi, but their 


whole tribe shunned the Creeks with the utmost | 
dread, because the Creeks laid claim to the wives | 


and children of the Seminoles, and were ready to 
seize them as slaves. Hence these wretched Semi- 
noles were seeking a residence wherever they could 
find it—some in the forest, some_in the midst of 
the Chickasaw nation, and were ready to go any- 


where provided they kept out of the reach of the 
Creeks. 


Certain slaves of the Creeks had fled from their | 


masters before the Revolution, and had intermar- 


ried with Seminoles; whence the Creeks claimed | 


their descendants as slaves, and the United States 
Government had paid two hundred and fifty thou- 


sand dollars to get rid of that claim, although what | 


the Seminoles actually claimed did not amount to 
more than half that sum—the Creeks insisting on 
an allowance for what would have been their in- 
crease when in servitude. ‘The Seminoles lived Jin 
such dread of the Creeks that they dared not cross 
the Mississippi, because they would find there a 
branch of the Creek nation; and this was the true 


origin of the Florida war. It was a subject of com- | 


plaint by the Cherokees that the Seminoles had 
come among them for refuge, and continued there 
as trespassers. Commissioners had been appointed 


by the United States Government to settle these | 


difficulties; and as the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, the former chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, (Mr. McKay,] was in strict in- 
timacy and communication with the President of 
the United States, he probably knew all about the 
whole matter. Mr. G. did not know whether the 
difficulty had been reconciled, or whether the Semi- 
neles had been actually stripped of their wives and 
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children. He should be obliged to the ge 
from North Carolina if he would giv 
ation on that point. 

Mr. VINTON said that he did not understay, 
his colleague [Mr. Gippics] to take the positin, 
that the money appropriated for these Indians 
not due to them by law. Now, the mone 
equally due to them whether the controversy ,) 
luded to had or had not been settled. Hoy ey, 
that might be, the House were not in circumstanon 
to decide who were in the right and who were j, 
the wrong. That was for the President to decia,. 
Mr. V. went on to say, that he entirely agreed ith 
his colleague in believing that our Government hy, 
treated the Indians very harshly, and had not 9). 
ways kept its treaties with them as it should }ay, 
done; but even if his colleague was able to show 
this in the present case, it would form no reagoy 
why we should not pay this annuity. If, indeed, 
he could show that these Indians refused to com, 
ply with the stipulations of the treaty on theiy 
-— that might be a very good reason for with. 

olding their annuities; but this, if Mr. V. under. 
stood the matter, his colleague did not pretend, anq 
he could not therefore see what his colleague’s in. 
quiry had to do with the appropriation. 

Mr. GIDDINGS replied that he had made po 
motion to strike out the appropriation. He di 
not ask that the money should be withheld, but he 
had simply put forth an inquiry with a view to as. 
certain the real facts of the case. Far be it from 
him to withhold from them their money. He 
wished rather to do them good; at any rate he was 
willing to do them justice. Could any man tell 
what was the true situation of this matter? They 
were going on legislating in the dark; and no in. 
quiries could extort any light on the subject. Mr. 
G. was against this mode of legislation. He was 
not ready to vote money with his eyes blind- 
folded. 

Mr. VINTON again pressed his inquiry. If 
Congress were bound to pay this annuity, what 
difference did it make to them whether these In- 
dians had settled the controversy among them- 
selves, or whether our Government had treated 
them well or ill? It was the duty of Congress to 
execute the Indian treaties, and hence it became 
the duty of the Committee of Ways and Means to 
report to the House the necessary appropriations 
for that purpose. If abuses had been committed, 
or if Government had been guilty of an omission 
of its duty, it belonged certainly rather to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs than to the Commitiee of 
Ways and Means to inquire into the facts. His 
colleague belonged to that committee, and yet he 
came to Mr. V. for this information. He would 
retort the question, and ask his colleague whether 
he had done his own duty? He asked his col- 
league what was the condition of these Indians, 
and whether they had made up their quarrels. 

Mr. GIDDINGS rejoined. When the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means asked his 
vote for paying a certain sum of money, he ought 
to be able to tell him why the money was wanting. 
When the President called upon Congress for 
money, he generally told Congress what the money 
was for. But if his colleague was ready to put 
the case of these Indians and their annuity under 
the jurisdiction of Indian Affairs, that committee 
would take good care of them. 

Mr. VINTON replied, that estimates were sent 
into the House, and corresponding items were re- 
ported in the Indian appropriation bills, because 
we had treaties with those Indians in which we 
agreed to pay them a certain sum of money. 
Those treaties were the law of the land, and the 
Committee of Ways and Means could not go be- 
hind them. As chairman of that committee, Mr. 
V. had examined more than a hundred of those 
treaties, and there found that the bond of the Gov- 
ernment was given to pay them certain stipulated 
sums of money. All the information he had to 
give his colleague in relation to the present item 
was, to say that our treaty required it. Did his 
colleague deny that the money was due? If he 
wanted to know what was the state of the contro- 
versy between two Indian tribes, let him, as & 
member of the Committee on Indian Affairs, make 
the requisite investigation. This certainly was not 
the duty of the Committee of Ways and Means. 
If it belonged to anybody, it belonged to the In- 
dian Committee. It was for this reason that dif- 
ferent standing committees had been appointed by 
the House, so that each might take its own appro- 
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arate share of the public business, and each report 
hills which belonged to its own department. If 
‘ether legislation was demanded by the state of 
‘ese tribes, it Was for the Indian Committee, and 
not for the Finance Committee of the House, to 
_.ort that necessity, and prepare the proper bills 
to meet It. ae ee 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi, wished to say 
pe word, though not on the matter immediately 
pefore the committee. He could not see, for one, 
with what rye a member of the Committee 
of Ways and Means applied to a member of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs to know whether a 
certain appropriation was or was not needed for a 
certain tribe, ‘That committee never applied to the 
jndian Committee for any information before re- 
sorting the items for annuity. They never asked 
that committee whether the treaties provided for 
were still in force. On the contrary, the Commit- 
wee of Ways and Means had assumed to itself, as 
us own exclusive prerogative, the reporting of ap- | 
nropriations for all moneys to be expended by the 
House, and left to the Committee on Indian Affairs | 
nothing more than a few Indian claims. He con- 
tended that that committee should exercise a gen- 
eral jurisdiction over all the affairs of our Indian 
tibes,and that all appropriations for the fulfillment 


ie bt 


of Indian treaties should, in the first place, be sub- || 


mitted to its revision. Such had formerly been 
te practice; for what reason it had been discontin- 
yed, he could not understand. 

Mr. VINTON said, that if the estimates from 
the department, tocomply with Indian treaties, had 
been sent by the Executive to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, it would, no doubt, be the duty of 
that committee to report appropriations for these 
objects; but it did so happen that these estimates 
were sent to the Committee of Ways and Means, | 
in order that that committee might report the ap- | 
propriations to fulfill our public engagements. ‘That 
committee had looked only to the treaties, and if 
they there found the Government was bound to 
pay a certain sum, they reported appropriations | 
accordingly. Further than this, it was not their 
province to look; and as the estimates were sent | 
them from the departments, so the House was in 
the habit of referring to them all matters requiring | 


an appropriation of money. If there was any fault || 


in this, it lay not with the committee, but with the 
House. 

Mr. THOMPSON replied, if so, then with what 
propriety did the chairman of the Committee of | 
Ways and Means [Mr. Vinton] call upon his | 
colleague [Mr. Gippines] for information in rela- | 
tion to appropriations for an Indian tribe? Were 
the Committee on Indian Affairs responsible? They 
were never inquired of except about Indian claims. 

Mr. VINTON said they did not require to be in 
relation to Indian annuities, because these were 
stipulated by treaty. Would the gentleman have 
the committee go back to the treaties and inquire 
whether they had been rightly made? Must they 
go to the President and ask whether certain Indian 
tribes Were now peaceable or not? And must they 
know this before they reported an appropriation to 
pay annuities stipulated by law? 
gentleman to answer. 


certain Indians were quarrelling or not? 
Mr. THOMPSON replied that he considered it 


the duty of the Committee on Indian Affairs to re- | 
view the whole policy of the Government in rela- | 


ton to the Indian tribes; but as things stood, the 
whole landed relations of this Government, as well 
48 its whole Indian relations, were thrown as a 
Matter of course before the Committee of Ways 
and Means, 


td to exercise its proper jurisdiction, they might 


ind itnecessary on examination to takea portion of | 


the annuity of one tribe and give it to another. It 
was known that among the Creeks there were three 


“istinet parties, each of whom claimed the entire | 


annuity of the tribe. Who so proper to examine 


and decide on these conflicting claims as the Com- | 
But how could they re- | 


mittee on Indian Affairs? 
port in relation to an appropriation which never 
had been referred to them? 

Mr. VINTON said thathe had already contend- 
ed that the Committee of Ways and Means had 
hothing to do with the quarrels of the Indians, and 
le agreed with the gentleman from Mississippi 
that if any inquiry was necessary on those subjects 
‘tappertained to the Indian Committee. Such in- 
quiries constituted their appropriate duty. But a 





| touching Indians were referred to the Committee 


changes had taken place in the state of the tribes 


He put it to the | 
Had that committee any- | 
ting whatever to do with the question whether | 


If the Indian Committee were saffer- | 
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member of that committee had been again and 


again inquiring of him for information about facts | 
which neither he nor his committee had anything 
todo with. They dealt with the estimates and the 
treaties, and neither said anything about Indian 
quarrels, 
Mr. ‘THOMPSON said he was not finding any 
fault with the Committee of Ways and Means; 
he cast no censure upon them, but he thought the 
eXising usage Was wrong and ought to be altered. 
He thought the practice in the House ought to 
conform to that in the Senate, where all subjects 


on Indian Affairs. But here Indian appropriations | 


| were reported, on which the Indian Committee had | 


never been consulted at all. The chairman had 
not inquired of their committee whether any 


calling for a change of appropriations. The com- 
mittee were taken by surprise, and they found 
several items omitted in this bill which ought to 
be in it, and which they should have suggested if 
they had been consulted before the bill had been 
reported. ‘There was the question in relation to 
the Texas Indians; there was not a word about 
them in the bill. That whole subject belonged 
_appropriately to the Indian Committee, but no 
previous notice had been given them. 

Mr. EVANS was understood to say that the 
rules of the House did not distinctly specify what 
duty the Committee on Indian Affairs was to per- 


|| form, and also that there existed no ground of | 


complaint against the Committee of Ways and 
| Means, but he was very imperfectly heard. 

Mr. McKAY could not but consider the remarks 
of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Tuomp- 
son} as of a very extraordinary character. That 
gentleman was so very good that he actually conde- 
scended to excuse the Committee of Ways and 
Means for reporting the Indian appropriation bill. 
The chairman had referred him to treaty stipula- 
tions, and what had been his reply? Why, that 
all previous Committees of Ways and Means (who 
had always reported these bills) had usurped, for- 
sooth, the duties of the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs! Was it any act of usurpation to report the 
regular Indian appropriation bills? Had the com- 
mittee violated the rules of the House? Had it gone 

beyond the jurisdiction expressly assigned to it? 
r.C. J. INGERSOLL here rose to order, and 
put an inquiry, which, in the excited state of the 
House, the reporter could not distinctly hear. 

Mr. McKAY. That is a question for a Phila- 
delphia lawyer. [Peels of laughter.] Only look 
at your rules. Ask them whether the Committee 
of Ways and Means 1s not required to report the 
annual appropriation bills. (Mr. McK. here read 
the rules.] One of these rules, as | very well re- 
member, was adopted on motion of a venerable 
gentleman who used to fill that vacant seat, and it 
requires that these bills shall be reported within 
thirty days from the commencement of the session. 
One of these regular annual bills is the bill appro- 
| priating for Indian annuities. It had always been 
| the practice of the Government to send the esti- 
mates for these annuities to the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and for that committee to re- 
port the bill to the House. 

But only see what sort of a principle the gentle- 
man from Mississippi is introducing here. Why, 
if his doctrine is true, push it out; carry out his 
own principle, and what will itend in? Why, | 
suppose that, when the Committee of Ways and 
Means wish to report any appropriations in refer- 
ence to Indians, they must first go in a body to the 
committee-room of the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, and then, first making alow bow, must stand 
with their hats off, and* humbly refer the whole 
matter to the superior judgment and ——— 
| of the gentieman’s Indian Committee. ‘They must 
say to that committee: ‘Gentlemen, be good enough 
| to inform us, for we ourselves do not know, whether 
the laws for these Indian treaties are still in force. 
Here is a treaty with the Omahas, and here is 
another treaty with the Choctaws, and here is a 
treaty with the Weas, and another with the Pian- 
keshaws; may we report appropriations to fulfill 
them? Can you tell us whether these treaties have 
the force of law?’’ And, having submitted these 
inquiries, | suppose the Committee of Ways and 
Means must then make another low bow and re- 
| tire, and humbly wait ull the Indian Committee, at 
| their leisure and in proper and suitable time, shall 
|) wee fit to reply. 
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Well, and then will come the gentleman from 
Virginia and the gentleman from Georgia, and va- 
rious other gentlemen from the different commit- 
tees, and require that all appropriations for the 
army, and the navy, and the judiciary, and every- 
thing else, must first be submitied to the judgment 
of their committees. Why eid not the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Hararson] get up here and 
complain that the Committee of Ways and Means 
had been guilty of daring usurpation, in reporting 
appropriations for the pay of the army, before they 
had first gone to his committee, to get information 
whether the law fixing the pay of the army had 
not been repealed? And soall the rest of the com- 
mittees may come, and make the same complaint. 
The gentleman from Mississippi looked very se- 


| rious and very earnest, just as ify he meant what 


he said, but I think he must have been sporting. 
Sporting or not, his doctrine, if carried ont, goes 


| to reduce the Committee of Ways and Means to 


a machine, toa mere automaton. They must re- 
port no bill to the House till all the other commut- 
tees have looked over it, and told them whether it 


| Was proper or not. 


The true principle and the true rule is this: 
Where any existing law requires from Govern 
ment the aes of a sum of money, the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means is the proper organ to 
| report to the House an appropriation of that sum; 
but where new appropriations are proposed, and 
changes are suggested in the law, these should be 
reported by the other committees first to which the 
subjects respectively belong. This is the true rule 
which ought always to prevail, though it has, I 
confess, been sometimes broken in upon. 

Mr. THOMPSON said he had no objection to 
the Committee of Ways and Means exercising 
their full prerogative; but he did object to any 
member of that committee’s calling on a member 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs for informa- 
tion in relation to Indian treaties. 

Mr. VINTON. Let me set the gentleman right. 
It was a member of the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs who interrogated me, and that over and over, 





for information which, if it was needed at all, bis 
committee could get for itself, and [I in reply said 
to him, that if anybody was to make these inqui- 
ries, it was not the Committee of Ways and Means, 
but his own Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. McKAY. I will ask the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Gippines] whether he has read the of- 
ficial reports about these Indian quarrels he was 
talking about? 

Mr. GIDDINGS. No, I have not. 

Mr. McKAY. Then let him read the docu- 
ments before he asks information of us. 
| Mr. BARRINGER. The gentleman from Ohio 
on my left [Mr. Vinton] savs that a member of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs asked certain in- 
| formation of him. Notso. The gentleman from 
Ohio on my right [Mr. Gippines] asked that in- 
| formation personally, and not as a member of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. Mr. B. admitted 
that the chairman was perfectly right in reporting 
| all appropriations required by existing laws with- 
out further inquiry, but that gentleman went be- 
yond his province when he maintained that the In- 
dian Committee were bound to give him reasons 
for items in his own bill. 

Mr. VINTON had maintained no such doc- 
trine. All he said was, that, if it was anybody’s 
duty to make the inquiry, it was that of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs; but, for himse!f, he did 
not hold it to be the duty of either committee. 

Mr. BARRINGER. Then we understand each 
other. 

Mr. VENABLE. This whole discussion is ut- 
terly out of order; there is no motion before the 
House 

Mr. HALL, of New York, moved to amend 
the bill, by adding, after the seeond item under the 
head of * the Senecas of New York,” the following: 

For refunding to the Senceas, and the tribes united with 
them, the amount of all annuities or meneys which were 
wrongfully withheld from them by a former sub-agent of the 
United States appointed for said Indians, as stated in the 
4th section of the act entitled “Au act making appropriations 
| for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian de- 
partmentand for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the various 
Indian tribes for the year ending June 30th, 1847,” approved 
June 27, 1846, and for paying the expenses of ascertaining 
as near as may be the amount thereof, the sum of £40,000, 
or 80 much thereof as may be necessary for such purposes ; 
and the Secretary of War is hereby directed to ascertain, 
from the report of the commissioner appointed under said 
|| 4th section, and all other means in his power, and at as 
' early a day as practicable, the amount so withheld, and tie 
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interest thereon, from the day when it should have been 
paid over to suid Indians, and to cause such amount and 
interest to be paid to said Indians in the same manner that 
the annuity above appropriated for said Indians is by law or 
regulation to be paid. 


Some conversation and explanations passed be- 
tween Measrs. McKAY, HALL, and VINTON; 
after which, 

Mr. HALL, upon a suggestion made by Mr. 
McKAY, withdrew his amendment, under the ex- 
pectation that it would be made in the Senate, 
(where was the commissioner’s report,) or that it 
should be made the subject of a bill in the House. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi, moved to 
amend the bill by adding after the item under the 
head of ** The Chickasaws,’’ the following: 

Por the use of the heirs of Hoth-la cha and his wife Re 
becca Janes, Chiékusaw Indians, who were entitled to 
rerervations of land under the Chickasaw treaty of 1834, 
nud whieh were sold and the money paid tute the hands of 
the Chockasaw agent in pursuance of said eaty and never 
accounted for, $2,000. 

\fler an explanation by Mr. THOMPSON, the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MeKAY moved to add the following sec- 
tion to the bill: 

©. 2. wind be it further enacted, That no part of the 
money appropriated by this act for the purposes of educa 
tion shall be expended for any sach object elsewhere than 
in the- Indian country: Provided, That this shall not apply 
to any of the aforesaid appropriations the expenditure of 
Wineh are, by treaty stipulations, anader the direction of the 
President of the United States or of the respective Indian 
tribes 

After an explanation by Mr. McKAY, the com- 
mittee rose and reported progress, 

And the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Wepnespay, arch 22, 1848. 

A message was received from the President of 
the United States, transmitting the correspondence 
of Mr. Wise, at the Court of Brazil, with the De- 
partment of State of the United States, in compli- 
ance with a resolution of the Senate of the 24th of 
January last. 


j MEMORIALS AND PETITIONS. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, presented a memo- 
rial from the Legislature of Mississippi, asking 
the cession of certain public lands for the improve- 
ment of the navigation of Big Black river; which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Also, from the same source, asking a change in 
the system of transporting the mail; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Mr. DOUGLAS presented a petition from James 
Livingston and 245 othercitizensof Peoria county, 
Illinois, against the present mode of disposing of 
the public lands, and in favor of giving them to 
the actual settler without compensation; which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


Mr. CAMERON presented a petition from Cad- 
walader Evans, asking Government to purchase 
his patent for preventing explosions of steam boil- 
ers; which was referred to the Committee on Pat- 
ents. 

Also, from Rebecca Robeson, widow of a revo- 
lutionary officer, for a pension; which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MOOR presented a petition from D. B. 
Thuckley and others, for a modification of the pat- 
ent laws; which was referred to the Committee on 
Patents. 

Also, from Albert G. Dale, and other citizens of 
the United States, asking that the patent granted 
William Woodworth may be revoked; which was 
referred to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, from Daniel W. Bradley and others, to 
exempt from the revenue laws timber eut from 
the forest of Maine and manufactured in New 
Brunswick; which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. M. took occasion to call the attention of the 
Senate to the facts set forth in the memorial. Under 
the third article of the treaty of Washington, the 
memorialists conceived themselves entitled to the 
free navigation of the St. Lawrence; but, from their 
peculiar location, they had to erect mills in the 
wovince of New Brunswick to prepare their tim- 
= for market, and had been subjected not only 
to an export duty under colonial regulations, but 
to an import duty when the timber is brought into 
the United States, which rendered the total tax on 


the lumber three dollars per one thousand feet— 
which amounted, in fact, to a prohibition. Mr. M. 
remarked on the importance of this trade, and the 
necessity that existed for the restrictions to be 
removed; conceiving them, as he did, a violation of 
the spirit of the treaty of Washington. He said 
he should at some future day introduce a bill for 
that purpose, and would to-day introduce a reso- 
lution calling for the correspondence between the 
British and American authorities on the subject. 


Mr. BRADBURY presented a petition from 
Nathan Cummings and other citizens of Maine, 
asking relief. They state that, under the treaty, 
their lands had been declared in the province of 
New Brunswick, and they ask that Government 
will either pay them for their land or exempt them 
from heckdua duties and remit the import duties. 
The petition was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, 

Mr. B. said that the petitioners were in a situa- 
tion something similar to that of the petitioners 
whose memorial had been presented by his col- 
league. ‘They had bought their lands while a- 
portion of the United States, had been ceded away 
to New Brunswick, and their produce was now 
burdened with heavy duties before it could reach 
the markets of the United States. They therefore 
ask for an abrogation of these duties, or to be paid 
for their lands. 

Mr. WESTCOTT presented a petition from 
pilots, port-wardens, masters of vessels, merchants, 
and other citizens of Apalachicola, against the pres- 
ent mode of lighting the light-house at Cape St. 
Llas; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


Mr. BUTLER presented a petition from Wil- 
liam Rall, asking a pension for services during the 
revolationary war; which was referred to the Com- 
mittce on Pensions. 


Mr. ATCHISON presented a memorial from 
the Legislature of Wisconsin, asking for the exten- 
sion of the Indian title to land in said territory; 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


Mr. DAYTON, from the Committee on Patents, 
reported House bill for the relief of E. G. Smith, 
without amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, reported the following House 
bills, without amendment: 

A bill for the relief of Catharine Fulton, of Wash- 
ington county, Pennsylvania. 

A bill for the relief Jonathan Moore, of the State 
of Massachusetts. 

A bill for the relief of Robert Ellis. 

Also, from the same committee, a bill for the re- 
lief of Mary Taylor, accompanied by a report. 
The bill was read a first time. 

Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Commerce, 
reported House bill relating to the collection district 
of New Orleans, and for other purposes, without 
amendment. 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported House bill dividing the State of 
Georgia into two judicial districts, and organizing 
and establishing an additional district court of the 
United States, with circuit court powers and juris- 
diction, without amendment. 

Also, from the same committee, House bill to 
change the name of Photius Kavasales to that of 
Photius Fisk. 

Mr. YULEE, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported a bill to promote the efficiency of 
the navy. 

{This bill authorizes the President to direct the 
transfer to a retired list any commissioned officer 
or master in the navy, who is no longer found com- 
petent to perform properly the duties of his station; 
and the officer so transferred shall not be consid- 
ered in the line of promotion. Immediately after 
the passage of the act, and as often as the President 
may deem expedient, a board of five captains is to 
be convened, whose duty it shall be, under instruc- 
tions from the President or Secretary of the Navy, 
to ascertain and report the names of such officers as 
in the judgment of said board have, froin physical 
or other causes, become incapacitated for an effi- 
cient discharge of their duties, and the President 
may upon such report, if approved by him, direct 
such officers to be placed on the retired list. The 
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| by law if employed at sea. The retired pay oy 
| pursers to be the same as surgeons of equal Jejor), 
| of service would be entitled to. 


| for every five years’ service in his grade 
| that in no case shall the retired pay exceed | 


_ March 22, 


pay ofa retired officer shall be the furlough p 
his grade, with an addition of ten per cent, 


ay of 
the reon 
, provided 
sf 


the highest pay to which he would be now entitled 


neh 


The power of the 


| President is still retained to place any officer oy 
| furlough, and no officer who is wounded in battle 
| shall be transferred to the retired list against js 


own consent. ] 
RESOLUTIONS. 
On motion of Mr. ASHLEY, 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Pog, 


| Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of estal 
| lishing a post route from Benton, in Sabine county, to Pipe 





| this bill. ary he | 
|in order to show the considerations which had 


| tion on this bill. to 
| Mexico and the war; of the fiscal condition of the 





| 


Bluffs, in Jefferson county, Arkansas. 


On motion of Mr. WESTCOTT, 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be jp. 
structed to inquire into the expediency of providing by Jaw 


| fora uniform tariff of fees and costs to be allowed jy) «)) 


cases in the courts of the United States, to report by bill or 
otherwise. 


On motion of Mr. ATCHISON, 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be jp. 


| structed to inquire into the expediency of providing by lay 
| for the sale of the islands in the Mississippi and Missouri 


rivers not heretotore surveyed and offered for sale. 


Mr. MOOR submitted the following: 

Resolved, Tivat the President of the United States be rp. 
quested to communicate to the Senate copies of the corre. 
spondence which has taken place since August, 1M2, be. 


| tween the authorities of the American and British Gover, 


ments in relation to export duties on American timber, ex 


| acted or levied by the Provincial or other British authorities 


in New Brunswick; or copies of such portions of that cor- 
respondence as may be communicated without detriment to 
the public interest. 

AMERICAN HEMP. 

Mr. YULEE moved to take up the joint resolu- 
tion to promote the purchase of hemp for the use 
of the American navy; which motion was agree 
to. 

Mr. Y. explained the object of the resolution, 
which was to allow the Secretary of the Navy to 
contract for the purchase of hemp for five years, 
ata price not to exceed the average price of the 
last year. He said it was the opinion of many 
persons that hemp would be found in this country 
equal in all respects to the best Riga hemp, and at 
a much less cost. 

Mr. NILES moved to amend the resolution by 
inserting a proviso to the effect that the price should 
not exceed the average market price at the time the 
hemp was delivered. 

This motion led to a brief debate, in which 
Messrs. NILES, HALE, YULEE, DOUGLAS, 
UNDERWOOD, BALDWIN,CRITTENDEN, 
and others, participated; when the question was 
taken on Mr. Nives’s amendment, and decided in 
the negative. 

The question was then taken on the passage of 
the resolution, Mr. HALE demanding the yeas 
and nays, which were ordered, and the vote stood 
for the passage as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Ashley, Atchison, Badger, Bell, Benton, 
Berrien, Bradbury, Breese, Cameron, Clayton, Crittenden, 
Davis of Mississippi, Dayton, Douglas, Downs, Felch, 
Greene, Johnson of Louisiana, Johnson of Georgia, Miller, 
Moor, Phelps, Rusk, Spruance, Underwood, Upham, Web- 
ster, and Yulee—28. 

NAYS—Messrs. Atherton, Bagby, Butler, Calhoun, Dick- 
inson, Hale, Lewis, Mason, Niles, and 'Turney—10. 

THE LOAN BILL. 

On motion of Mr. ATHERTON, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the loan bill; 
when— . 

Mr. ATHERTON regretted that it was his lot 
to occupy the attention of the Senate in relation to 
But it was necessary he should do 80, 


weighed with the Committee on Finance in its ac- 
He then went on to speak of 


country when the war was commenced; of the great 
measures which passed Congress during the session 
of 1846-’7—the tariff bill, the independent treasury 
bill, the treasury note bill, &c.—by which the Gov- 
ernment had been relieved from great pecuniary 
difficulty. ; 
Mr. ATHERTON then went into a detail of 
receipts and expenditures, and into a description 
of the operation of issuing and reissuing treasury 
notes. In this statement he was not consideré 
by some Senators as perfectly intelligible, until he 
had several times put the case of a treasury note 
for $100 issued, and §100 received from customs, 
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jaid into the treasury in the form of the $100 treas- during the midst of a war, a loan had been negotiated || the House might determine whether they would 

ay of ury notes SO issued, ane stated the areenr which | ata rate exceeding par—that is, above the ordinary || sanction the report, or whether by amendment they 

ereon {his transaction eee appear * 4 ¥ Ss. sad rate of interest in the country? Our credit in Eu- |) would make an allowance to the widow of some 
vided The total expenditure of the fiscal year It », | rope, instead of having diminished, had strength- || amount in consideration of her husband’s having : 
half was $57,218,477 63, and the total receipts (exclu- | ened, since the commencement of the war, and we died being a member of Congress, and her being : 
itled eve of treasury notes and loans) 335,473,229 45. | could now borrow money there on better terms | subjected to extraordinary funeral expenses. He f 

ay of The deficiency of $21,000,000 and a fraction, had || than we could have obtained it two years ago. would tell the gentleman from North Carolina that 


Pheth » ve supplied by loans or treasury notes. He con- 
of the ended that there was no error in the treasury re- 
port of that year. 


He made a few remarks on the inapplicability of 
| a sinking fund in this country, where the population | 
would be doubled soon after the present loan will 


there was no actual necessity for the passage of the 


resolution in order to the payment to the widow 
er On 








. : : : of the deceased member of the per diem and mile- 
battle "The total (actual and estimated) expenditure of become due. He did not desire to protract the || age of her husband, 

t his the present fiscal year he stated at $60,305,688 07, | passage of this bill, as the Secretary was anxious “Mr. McKAY said, as it was stated by the chair- 
gad the total receipts (irrespective of loans and treas- | to advertise the loan abroad, which could not be | man of the Committee on Accounts, that there was 
yy notes) $36,601,251 25, leaving a deficiency of | done in time, unless the bill could be promptly dis- | no necessity for the resolution, he would move to 
«23,000,000 and a fraction. He then gave a state- | posed of. lay it on the table. ’ 

4 Pos ment of the treasury notes issued, and came to the | (The revised speech of Mr. Atnerron will be The question being taken, the motion was re- 

estat result at which the Secretary of the treasury had | found in the Appendix.] || jected. : 

» Pine grrived in his annual estimates. se Mr. WEBSTER rose and said he desired to |“ The question recurring on the adoption of the 

For the two years the expenditures were $117,- || make some remarks on the bill, but as it was now |! resolution— ; r 
ae 599,165, and the receipts were $70,317,229 45. | late in the day, and as he understood there was || Mr, RUMSEY moved an amendment by insert- 
tin: jn his exposition of the issues of treasury notes | some Executive business to be disposed of, he | jing, « and the further sum of $500, that being the 
in all which had taken piace in the two years, he called || would postpone his observations until to-morrow, ordinary expense of a public funeral in the city of 
bill or 19— should it be the pleasure of the Senate to pass over || Washington.” 
‘Mr. NILES, who suggested that the authority | the bill informally, and to proceed to the consider- He remarked that there wan certainly no good 
fr issuing the original amount of treasiry notes || ation of Executive business. |, reason why from the mere fact of this ‘nendiennen 
ped expired last year, and that under the law of last The bill was then informally passed over; and, having ene compelled to leave here and return 

Sane session an authority was given to reissue only On motion of Mr. HANNEGAN, the Senate | home, this House should avoid the expenses of 
ive millions. Although, therefore, there might be |, proceeded to the consideration of Executive busi- | burial, which would have been incurred if he had 
the whole of the twenty-eight millions previously || ness. After some time, the doors were reopened, || died here. 

ae suthorized, in circulation, or there might not be, | and || The question being taken by yeas and nays, 

corre. the Secretary had no authority to reissue more || The Senate adjourned. || and resulting, yeas 73, nays 89, the amendment 

I2, be than the five millions. He had understood that the || | was rejected. : 

4 ig Secretary was himself embarrassed on this” oint | HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. | The question then recurred on the passage of the 

oritivs when he issued his proposals lately for bids for 1 ° || resolution. 

at cor- weasury notes, as tothe amount he couldissue. _| Tuurspay, March 23, 1848. || Mr. BRODHEAD desired to offer an amend- 

noms te Mr. ATHERTON said he was aware of the dif- || The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. | ment. He moved that the sum of $450 be allowed, 
feulties alluded to, but he could positively slate, || Mr, FEATHERSTON, on leave, presented me- || which he hoped would be agreed to. He knew 
that not more than thirty-three millions of treasury | morials of the Legislature of Mississippi, in rela- || not that it was necessary, at this time, to make 

solu- notes of every description were now in circulation. | tion to stage routes in that State; also, in relation || any remarks upon the subject; but this he would 

e use He then went on to refer to Mr. Gallatin’s pam- |) tg the cession of certain public lands for the im- || say, that he believed it to be entirely right to allow 

creed piet on the finances, for the purpose of correcting || provement of the navigation of Big Black river. that sum. 
some errors into which he said that venerable gen- || Referred to the Committee on Public Lands. Mr. EVANS moved to amend the amendment 

ition, ‘leman had fallen. He complimented that gentle- Mr. WHITE, on leave, offered the following || by substituting the sum of $400 

vy to man on the clearness of intellect which he had || yegolution, which was referred to the Committee | Mr. BRODHEAD accepted the amendment. 

ears, evinced, but suggested that it was not wonderful J on Accounts: | Mr. HENLEY called for the yeas and nays on 
f the that one who was led by his distrust of our finan- || Resolved, That the Clerk of this House ascertain the usual || the amendment. All he would say was, that it was 
many cial capacity to resign his administration of the || agnount of the expenses of buried of a decnaned mamber of the principle to which he was opposed, and not 
ry ’ “7 | ‘ : 2107 ; i } ls oure a le Congressiona urying Ground, hear ils] . 
Md hie Oy o rat ta nm Our penises moll, | city; and such amount, when Prior ee) the Clerk shall || the sum suggested. He would just as soon vote 
his old age, be ted into error. se quoted Wr. || renort to the Committee on Accounts, who shail examine |) five hundred dollars as five. 
, Gallatin’s language relative to the impropriety of prod pens. and, if approved by said saan e, - Clerk || The yeas and nays were ordered. 
) nermittine bank i i ase |) she ereupon pay the amountso reported by said commit- |} CLR AN ‘ . : : 
mig PB ting bas se public money toners | th ene ay iconic ome | Mee MeCLELEAND sil when this question 
’ es ; > approp : * || Ley, deceased, late a member of this House from the State || W&8 Up before, he moved its re ference to the ¢ ‘om-= 
ve the Mr. A. defended the estimates of the Secretary || of New York; and that the Speaker pay to the said Mrs. || mittee on Accounts, that they might ascertain if 
against the attacks which had been made upon || Holley the balance of the daily pay and mileage due ber late || there were any precedents for such payments, and 
rhich tem; referring to the statements made early in | — on the day of his death, to wil, on the 8ihof March, || if so, to report them to the House. That was the 
JAS, the session by the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. || ; sudeateniiog when he made his motion, and he 
EN, Puctrs,} and showing that they were not borne || . Mr. CHAPMAN asked leave to offer a resolu- || desired now to ask the chairman of the Commit- 
_ out by the actual results. The estimates of reve- || tion directing the Clerk of the House to furnish || tee on Accounts if they had examined the prece- 
ed in nue from the tariff made by the Secretary, had || the Warden of the Penitentiary of the District of || dents, and if there were any precedents to justify 
been exceeded by the facts.” As to the revenue || Columbia certain public documents. _ | the amendment which had been made to the origi- 
ge of from the lands, from which that Senator had de- || Mr. McKAY objecting, the resolution was not | nal resolution. r 
yeas ducted one million, there was a greal probability || received. || Mr. KING, of Massachusetts, replied that the 
stood that the estimates of the Secretary would be sus- ] Mr. KENNON, from the Committee on Ac- || committee had not found any such precedents. 
tained. Taking the sums accruing from all sources || counts, reported the following resolution, which |) The funeral expenses of members of this House 
penton, hecame to the same conclusion. He pointed out || was read: | who had died away from the seat of Government 
nden, other statements in the remarks of that Senator, || Resolved, That there be allowed out of the contingentfund |) had not been paid, but he was understood to say 
Feleh, which he charged as being erroneous || of the House, to the widow of the Hon. Joun W. Hors- || 11 + the funeral ex f a clerk had | iI 
viller, Me PHET PS vw & of || peck, late a member of the House of Representatives of wre || “at the funeral expenses of a clerk had been a 
Web. Mr. PHELPS made an explanation. |, United States from the State of Peansylvania,the sum of || lowed. In the case of the death of a member of 
Mr. A. then referred to the amendments reported || $138, the balance of pay and mileage, as a member of this || the other branch of Congress, Mr. Fairfield, of 
Dick- inthe bill. He adverted to the subject of treasury || House, up to the 16th day of January, A. D. 1548. | Maine, the Senate had made an allowance of the 
notes, in which form it had been proposed to au- || Mr. McKAY inquired why the resolution di- || funeral expenses to the widow of the deceased. 
\iorize the loan. He expatiated on the advantages | rected the payment out of the contingent fund of || In the case now before the House, a family was 
enate which belonged to treasury notes, but stated that | the House, as there was a special appropriation | Jeft in circumstances of great poverty. ‘There 
| bill; amajority of the Committee on Finance was favor- | for the pay and mileage of members? |, was another case in which an allowance had been 
. i€ to a stock loan; and the changed aspect of the || Mr. KING, of Massachusetts, replied that the || made, to which he would call the attention of the 
is lot «mes, since the bill passed the House, had deter- || Committee on Accounts had had under considera- |} House. A gentleman left his home in Michigan 
on to mined it to bring the transaction into the market, || tion the resolution referred to them directing them | and came towards Washington as far as New 
0 80, inthe shape of a stock loan, which, he believed, || to inquire into the propriety of allowing to the |) York, and there died. In that case there was an 
. had would be easily disposed of. | widow of the late Mr. cudens a sum equal to | allowance of $1,200. He would further add, that 
ts _ He adverted to the course which had been taken || the usual expenses of a public funeral in the city | the average amount of expenses incurred in the 
ak 0 in former exigencies—to the loan for twelve mil- ! of Washington. A majority of the committee had || burial of a member of Congress here, without mil- 
of the ‘ons of dollars in 1841, in a time of peace. In 1842, | come to the conclusion that it was not expedient || itary array or wnusual solemnities, was about 
great ‘0 Issue of five millions of treasury notes was au- | to make such allowance, or any allowance beyond || §1,500. 
8s10N ‘iorized, and, in the same year, an authority was (| that which was due to every member of Congress || Mr. McCLELLAND regretted to be obliged to 
asury given to add five millions to the original loan. The || for per diem compensation and mileage. ‘Ifiere || oppose a proposition of this kind. It was well 
Gov- Secretary was then required not to sell under par, | never had been an instance where these were with- || known that he was as liberal in such matters as 
niary a after advertising to obtain offers at the high- |} held from a gentleman who had died a member of | any member on this floor, and if this were not a 
, ‘price. He referred to subsequent issues of || Congress, and this had always been paid out of || matter which involved a principle, he shiould vote 
ail of treasury notes, authorized in 1842 and 1843. | the contingent fund. So the passage of this reso- || for the sum now proposed. He should not now 
jpuon He estimated that thirty-six millions will be all | lution was unnecessary, so far as the payment of || have said a word if any other member had been 
asury ‘hat the wants of the Government will require to |! per diem and mileage to the widow of a deceased || pleased to address the House on the subject. He 
dered be borrowed during the present and the next fiscal | member was concerned. But the subject having || could not, however, allow it to in silence. 
itil he years, if the estimates of the Secretary are correct. | been referred to the Committee on Accounts, they || Thecase of Mr. Fairfield, which had been men- 
eg le asked if there had been any instance in which, |, had thought proper to report it back, in order that || tioned by the chairman of the Committee on Ac- 
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counts, |Mr.Kina,] was entirely different, as every 
one would recollect, from that on which the reso- 
lution was based, Governor Fairfield died in the 
city of Washington, and the amount appropriated 
by the Senate from its own contingent fund, for 
the funeral which took place in Maine, was the 
sum which would have been incurred if the funeral 
had taken place here. In this case, however, as 
he understood, the gentleman did not die here, but 
at his own place of residence—an entirely different 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kine] had mentioned the case of a friend of his 
own, (Mr. McC.) to whose family the sum of $1,200 
had been paid. Now, that case was not a prece- 
dent to jusufy this resolution; for the allowance 
was simply his travelling expenses, and nothing 
more. ‘There was nota dollar allowed for expenses 
while he was sick in the city of New York. There 
was nothing allowed but his mileage from his resi- 
dence to the city of New York, when he was on his 
way to Washington to take his seat. Here, how- 
ever, Was a proposition the adoption of which 
would create a precedent, in which a principle was 
involved to which he was opposed. If the appro- 
priation of the sum mentioned in the amendment 
was intended to be a gratuity to the family of the 
deceased, let the House vote upon tt as it pleased; 
but as itinvolved a matter of principle, he could not 
give ithis approbation, He was utterly opposed 
to it, Tle was not in the habit of troubling the 
House with long speeches, and therefore he would 
detain it no longer, 

Mr. VENABLE said it was with extreme re- 
luctance that he felt himself compelled to vote 
against such a proposition as this. He believed, 
however, it was the duty of this House to pay 
the funeral expenses of a member of Congress 
wherever he might die. If a gentleman came to 
this Hlouse as a member, and took his seat—be- 
came sick, as the gentleman in this case did, and 
went away for the recovery of his health and aied, 
he died in the service of his constituents and the 
country, and he (Mr. V.) would pay his funeral 
expenses if they could be ascertained; but he would 
not vote in the dark a single dollar. A gentleman 
had come here sick, and afterwards proceeded to 
St. Augustine and there died, and the expenses of 
his funeral he (Mr. V.) would be willing to appro- 
priate if they could be ascertamed. He knew no 
principle which would prevent the payment of such 
funeral expenses, while they paid the funeral ex- 
penses of those who died here. He was willing 
to pay all proper respect to members of this House, 
under such circumstances, but he would not vote 
any sum of money until the expenses were ascer- 
tamed; otherwise thousands of dollars might be 
spent, and this House called upon to pay them. 

Mr? HOUSTON, of Alabama, propounded an 
inquiry to Mr. Venasie, which was understood 
to refer to the expense of Mr. Hotvey’s family, 
in removing him to Florida, and his remains back 
to the State of New York. 

Mr. VENABLE said he expected to vote the 
expenses of a committee of this House of thirty 
members who had accompanied the remains of 
Mr. Apams to boston; and when a gentleman 
came here and took his seat, and was ready to dis- 
charge his duty as a representative of the people, 
but was attacked by disease and died, he was 
willing, not to pay his expenses to Florida and 
back, but the funeral expenses at the place where 
he should be buried; and with these views, before 
he resumed his seat, he should move to recommit 
this whole subject to the Committee on Accounts, 
that it might be ascertained what the actual funeral 
expenses were. He would do this because he 
could see no distinction between the funeral ex- 
penses of a member of this House who died here 
and one who died many miles off. What dis- 
tinction could the Hlouse make between a member 
who should die in Georgetown, one mile off, and 
one who died fifty miles off? Could the expenses 
be consistently paid in the one case and not in the 
other? ‘The resolution acd amendment, in their 
wesent shape, would establish a precedent which 
ve was unwilling to sancuon, however painful it 
might be to him to oppose it, under the afflicting 
circumstances of the case. He therefore moved to 
recommit, for the purpose which he had indicated. 

Mr. McCLELLAND remarked that the reason 
why the expenses were paid here was, because 
the circumstances of a member dying in their midst 
made it peculiarly proper that they should attend 
his funeral; and the pageant was then their own, 
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and its expenses it was right that they should bear. || he here when he died ? 


But had they ever paid the funeral expenses of a 
member who died at home? It appeared to him 
that they had no precedent to lead them to pay the 
expenses in this case; and it must be remembered 
that if this was sanctioned, it would be a prece- 
dent, in accordance with which they must, in jus- 
tice, pay the expenses of some seven or eight other 
funerals which had already taken place. 

Mr. VENABLE said he would ever follow his 
principles to their necessary results; but if his 
rinciples were incorrect, he would abandon them. 

fe knew no reason why they should pay for pa- 
geants here; he knew no solid foundation on which 
they could base the right to pay the expense of 
funerals here, which would not apply to the case 
of those who died away from this Capitol. But 
he would vote against any proposition to pay a 
sum for such a purpose, unless it was shown that 
the money had been expended on the funeral of a 
member who had died in the service of the coun- 
try. 

Nie. G. 8S. HOUSTON suggested to gentlemen 
to allow the resolution, as reported from the com- 
mittee, to be adopted, for to that, he understood, 
there was no objection; so that the family could 
receive that which was unquestionably theirs; and 
then allow the Committee on Accounts to make 
further examination on the subject embraced in 
the amendment. 

Mr. KENNON said the amendment proposed to 
the report of the committee, if successful, would 
establish a new precedenttor the future action of this 
House; that some care should be taken before we 
establish a precedent liable to much abuse, and for 
which there is no good reason. ‘The resolution 
originally offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. Bropneap,]} and referred to the Com- 
mitice on Accounts, contemplated the payment of 
asum of money to the widow of the late Mr. 
Hoxnpeck, a member from that State, equal to 
that which it would have taken to bury him in the 
Congressional burying-ground, in case he had died 
in this city. The principle involved in the resolu- 
tion had not only been fully examined, but an ex- 
amination had been made to ascertain how far this 
House had gone in such matters, and how far they 
should go in the present case; and nothing is haz- 
arded in saying, that there is no authority what- 
ever to warrant the allowance here claimed. 

A similar case to the present one came before the 
twenty-eighth Congresg—that of Mr. Dimock, a 
member from the State of Pennsylvania—in which 
the same principle was involved. In that case, it 
seems, the matter was fully considered. ‘The 
House, in that case, arrived at the same conclusion 
presented in the report and resolution now under 
consideration. In that case the mileage and “ per 
diem’”’ were paid up to the day of his death, and no 
more. In this case the same allowance is made. 
This has been the practice in all similar cases, and 
it is hoped the principle will not now be departed 
from. ‘Lhe gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
VENABLE] seems to be opposed to an allowance in 
gross, but 1s favorable to the payment of the actual 
expenses, Whenever the several items shall be pre- 
sented to this House for payment. To this there 
are several objections. A member could be buried 
in North Carolina for $50; in the city of New 
York or Boston, it would require $2000. These 
two bills, if temized, would be allowed according to 
the principle ad vanced by the gentleman from North 
Carolina. ‘This would be wrong. If the former 
practice of the House is departed trom, let the new 
principle operate equally. But there is sull another 
objecuon. Let it be known that the contingent 
fund of this House is liable for such expenditures, 
and the pomp and pageantry of the occasion will 
not be excelled by anything of a similar kind that 
ever occurred in this city. 

Mr. Speaker, it is hoped the amendment will 
not succeed, and that the resolution as reported 
may meet the approbation of the House. Let us 
follow some precedents, and not establish a princi- 
ple which, in practice, is liable to so much abuse. 

Mr. RHETT spoke in opposition to the amend- 
ment. When a member died here at his post, in 
the service of his country and of his constituents, 


, the funeral, he was ready to admit, should be at 


the expense of the House; for in the funeral cer- 
emonies they were themselves participants. This 
was warranted by the precedents of many years, 
and thus far he would go, but no further. But 


| look at the case of the gentleman in question. Was 
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en | _ Had his disease been in 
tracted while in the discharge of his duties hers: 
Were the members of this House called een 
join in the funeral ceremonies? Not at all. A i 
other case occurred here. A gentleman [Mr, ee 
Ley] came to this House in a sick condition. y. 
sworn by the Speaker in one of the seats here, 
then wentoutagain. He received his mileage and 
per diem for coming here, and going away again 
He could not assent to the position of the gentle. 
man from North Carolina, [Mr. VENABLE.) that 
this House should pay the expense of the funeral 
of all those who died after being elected as nen. 
bers, Why, suppose one of their associates should 
die in the city of New York, and his friends chose 
to think him a very distinguished man, who re. 
quired a magnificent funeral, and they should spend 
thousands of dollars for that purpose, and then send 
their bills here: would it be right that this House 
should pay them? He could not go to that length. 
He thought the funeral expenses of members dying 
at their homes should be borne by their families,” 

Allusion had been made to the funeral of ex. 
President, Adams, and also to that of Mr. Senator 
Fairfield. Mr. Fairfield was not a member of this 
House, and he did not choose to be governed 
what the Senate might do in such a case. This 
House was an independent body. But, with re. 
spect to the funeral of the late much-lamented Mr, 
Adams, the circumstances were altogether of an 
extraordinary character. Did they ever again ex- 
pect to see an ex-President on this floor as illus. 
trious as he had been, both in this country and the 
world? Mr. Adams was the first, and he (Mr. R.) 
believed he would be the last, President of this 
country that would return to this House and min- 
gle With them in their deliberations; and they had 
only done for him that which was an exception to 
ordinary proceedings. It was an extraordinary 
instance of a most extraordinary man coming to 
this House, after retiring from the Presidency, to 
discharge the duties of a Representative of the 
people. With the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. VenaBte] he concurred, respecting the pay- 
ment of the funeral expenses of that distinguished 
man. He would vote for the payment of every 
dollar of them. 

Mr. HUDSON thought that the subject and the 
sum submitted to the consideration of the House 
was not such as to call for any prolonged debate. 
For himself, he saw no constitutional question or 
other principle involved in making the appropria- 
tion proposed to give him the slightest disturbance, 
He believed there was just as much propriety in 
paying to a member of that House both his mile- 
age and his per diem, though he was able to stay 
int his place but an hour, as to pay it to members 
who stayed there but one or two days in a week, 
and had not the excuse of personal indisposition 
for their absence. It was well known that all the 
members were absent from their places more or 
less during the session; sometimes on public busi- 
ness, but in most cases, he believed, on that which 
was private and personal to themselves. And yet 
he suspected there were but few who were actu- 
ated by so great a degree of scrupulosity as to 
make a pro rala deduction for their absence at the 
end of the session. Mr. H: was as ready to vote 
to pay a man who was absent from the House in 
consequence of sickness, as to one who was absent 
from it on his own private business. 

And now as to the expenses of a funeral. All 
seemed to agree, that if a member died in this city, 
his funeral expenses ought to be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House. Now, so far as 
the principle of the matter was concerned, Mr. H. 
could perceive no difference between a member 
dying here and dying elsewhere. Suppers a 
member, while in discharge of his duty on that floor, 
should be taken sick, and attempt to return home, 
but while on his journey should die at Baltimore, 
why was it not as equitable that the expense of 
burying him in Baltimore should be paid by the 
House just as much as the expense of burying 
him at Washington? While Mr. H. concurred 
with the gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. 
Venas_e,] and was ready, like him, to pay any 
reasonable charge for the funeral expenses in ¢ 
present case, he was not prepared to open an ac 
count current with the sexton, and chaffer about 
the various items in his bill. He considered such 
a course as beneath the dignity of the House. He 
was prepared to pay a fair average amount, “> 
pay it at once. He considered debate on such & 
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